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Now—the world’s lowest-priced fully automatic rotary calculator 


NEW MARCHANT TENKEYMATIC 





on your own figurework 


See how the new Marchant Tenkeymatic saves time 
and money as it speeds and simplifies all figurework! 
Whatever your business, you can actually make more 
money and protect your profit with this fast, accu- 
rate, automatic “answer machine”! The new Mar- 
chant Tenkeymatic does every figuring job with the 
speed of an automatic rotary calculator, the ease of 
an adding machine. 


Ten-Key Magic for your figurework! 


The NEw electric Marchant Tenkeymatic does all 
your arithmetic with only ten numeral keys! Adds, 
subtracts, multiplies, divides. Gives you correct deci- 
mal places automatically. 


Operation is so simple that anyone can learn to run 


[s/c || MARCHANT 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 





OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


Fine calculators and adding machines 
of advanced design 


Accept this silver-dollar paperweight FREE 
...Just for seeing the Tenkeymatic in action 


Genuine U.S. Silver Dollar 
in crystal-clear Lucite. Exactly as 
shown, with no advertising. | 


WISETa 


the machine in 15 minutes. Trouble-free, too—entire | 
mechanism, including carriage, is completely en- 
closed by a sturdy cover that protects from shock, 














seals out dust and dirt, keeps operation quiet. 


Try the new Tenkeymatic in your own office 


Test a Tenkeymatic on your own figurework now. See | 
how easy it is to use. Easy to lease, too, or to own on a 
choice of time-payment plans—with a generous trade-in 
allowance for your present calculator or adding machine. 
You'll receive, for your courtesy,a handsome U. S. Silver- 
Dollar Paperweight free. 


SS 


ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD. 


——----- +--+ 


| SEND TODAY FOR YOUR FREE SILVER-DOLLAR PAPERWEIGHT. 
is 











| Marchant Division of Smith-Corona Marchant Inc. | 
| Oakland 8, California 
j Piease instruct the nearby Marchant office to deliver my free Silver-Dollar | 
Paperweight when it is convenient for me to try a Marchant Tenkeymatic 
| “answer machine” on my own figurework. | 
j 
NAME : 
+. 
Request honored only when made with this coupon, with name and title : 
| filled in and business letterhead attached. Limited stock — offer — | ; 
to supply on hand. -12 
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ete READERS, we fear, are likely to look upon “A Forecast 
for Small Business” (see page 16) as a harbinger of gloom. 
Author Tait Trussell, having consulted reports of economists and 
businessmen, concludes that both production and sales 
will be down—or just holding their own—until late this year. 
If this prediction is accurate it means that some people who were 
intending to pay off a mortgage or travel to Europe in 1961 
may have to wait until 1962—a gloomy prospect indeed, but not quite 
tragic. Considered from the larger view, Trussell points out 
that the present slowdown reflects a “period of adjustment” in 
which demand is catching up with supply. Although 
our knowledge of economics is limited, we can understand that a 
balance of these two tenuous elements is needed to keep the 
economy stable, and that helps to deprive the gloom of some of its force. 


Tue question of modern art—that is to say, abstract or 

non-objective art—has been commented on by critics and 

artists, esthetes and non-esthetes, taxi-drivers and piano salesmen, 

so we feel that we might as well get in our two cents’ worth, 

also. Our position is that while we like some of it 

—Jackson Pollock’s work, for example—we don’t always 

understand it. We don’t even know that the term 

“understand” can be used in the conventional sense when discussing 

it. Understanding usually has to do with reason, and nothing 

is less rational than an abstract painting. If we demand 

only what is reasonable and recognizable, we are bound to be 

disappointed by modern art. “Why, then, does the artist bother?” 
One answer to that question occurred to us upon meeting 

a young coed at Berry College near Rome, Georgia, 

where we visited last October. (See “A College With Tradition,” 

page 22.) The young lady was attending an art education 

class when we interviewed her, and she admitted 

readily that she did not consider herself an artist. 

Nevertheless, when we entered the classroom, she and 

the other students were bent over abstract drawings that 

they were busily composing with chalk dust. How did 

she like working in abstract? Her answer was: “I never 

enjoyed art before this class.” (see BYLINES, page 2) 


Randall Roth 


ALANS 


Again Kiwanis moves into another 
year with a new administration and a 
new program. Our cover design sug- 
gests that the direction of this move 
should be upward, which means, of 
course, toward greater heights in 
community service. 
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How to build 
your own 
retirement plan 


... with a chance 
to grow 


ANY a retirement income that looked 

pretty good twenty years ago looks 
pretty pinched now. Are you going to have 
enough income to retire some day in real 
independence and comfort? 

Here’s a booklet that might help you 
build the kind of income you'd like to have. 
It’s called “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.” 
And it’s a simple, helpful guide to wise in- 
vestment in common stock for an income 
that has a chance to grow as the years 
go by. 

You'll find a list of stocks that have paid 
progressively higher dividends in recent 
years. Also the records of more than 400 
stocks that have paid a cash dividend every 
year from 25 to 112 years! And much addi- 
tional valuable information. The coupon 
below will bring you a copy without charge. 


For seasoned advice 

When you invest you'll also need the 
experienced help of a nearby Member Firm 
of the New York Stock Exchange. Drop in 
for a cordial welcome and knowledgeable 
advice. They'll help you get facts in order to 
invest wisely and reduce risks. Tips or 
rumors are never enough. Be sure to ask 
them also about bonds or preferred stock. 
And when you invest . . . use only money not 
needed for living expenses or emergencies. 

Clip the coupon now before you forget it. 
You'll enjoy the booklet it brings free. It 
may start you on the way to a growing 
income and more comfortable retirement. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the ‘“‘Yellow Pages.” 


_ pire cqmiarretean tt. 8 Me rome meteg «rg 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 














| | 
| New York Stock Exchange, Dept. R-90, | 
| P. O. Box 1070, New York . ee | 
| Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
| THE YEARS, a basic guide for common | 
stock investment.” | 
| Name. | 
Address | 
| | 
| Broker, if any 
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Naranche-Konda Co., builders of quality roads, paves the way 
for progress throughout the Butte, Montana area. This company 
paves the way for protection of its covered employees and their 
dependents through a New York Life Employee Protection Plan. 
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‘“Our New York Life 
Employee Benefit Plan is a year ’round 
present for our people...”’ 


SAYS MICHAEL J. NARANCHE, 
President of Naranche-Konda Co., 
Butte, Montana. ““What’s more, our 
employees doubly appreciate the bene- 
fits our plan provides their families.” 


More and more companies with four 
or more employees are finding New 
York Life’s Employee Protection Plans 
a timely present that extends through- 
out the year. These plans offer a wide 
choice of coverages including: life in- 
surance, weekly indemnity*, medical 
care benefits, and in most states major 
medical coverage. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA! Additional per- 
sonal or business insurance may be 
purchased through New York Life’s 
Nyl-A-Plan at rates lower than the 
regular monthly rates. This service, 
which may be installed with most em- 


ployee benefit plans or separately 
helps you and your employees develoy 
sound insurance programs by coordi- 
nating your company benefits, includ- 
ing Social Security, with personal in- 
surance. Nyl-A-Plan helps to protect 
your investment in your entire em- 
ployee benefit program. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., Dept. KI-6, 51 Madison 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. (In Canada: 
443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


qe 


Individual policies or group coutract issued, depending 

upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
*Weekly indemnity not available in states with 

compulsory disability or cash sickness laws. 





BEHIND THE BY-LINES 
(From page 1) 


This remark set us to cogitating. If 
young people who consider them- 
selves non-artists enjoy abstract ren- 
dering, it’s conceivable that one day 
they may enjoy abstracts done by 
artists. The girl mentioned above 
was learning to teach art in the pub- 
lic schools. If her pupils like it also 
it may be that before long there will 
be an entire generation of abstract 
art lovers, and that no one will think 
of it as being unreasonable any more 
because they will know how much 
fun it is to do. 





Ir was BECOME traditional at the 
meetings of the International Coun- 
cil held each year in Chicago that 
one after-dinner program during the 
four-day event, will be devoted to 
advertising the forthcoming Interna- 
tional convention in song, dance, and 
comedy. This year was no exception. 
Entertaining the Council members 
and wives were: a six-piece orches- 
tra; a man who made head-pieces 
from balloons; an American Legion 
kilty band; two singers from To- 
ronto (the scene of the 1961 conven- 
tion); and four pretty girls recruited 
from among General Office person- 
nel who wore kilts and distributed 
favors to the ladies. But the high- 
light of the evening occurred when 
the houselights were lowered and an 
MG-sports car entered the grand 
ballroom of the Sheraton Towers 
Hotel. In it, “bound for Toronto,” 
were Treasurer Merle Tucker, wear- 
ing a racoon coat, and Trustee Marty 
Wiegand, sporting a blond wig and a 
foxtail. As the audience chuckled 
Trustee Mel Osborne, customs offi- 
cial at the Canadian border, inter- 
viewed the handsome couple. R.E.G. 
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Fund, Raising 


MADE EASY... 





with a NEW 
100% PROFIT PLAN 


... and we mean a full 100% profit. 
Your club sells each full Ib. 
box for LS = 
Your club pays, per box... .50 
Your club’s profit per box... .50 


Forbes Candies are world famous and you 
have your choice of Salt Water Toffy, Peanut 
Brittle or Peco Flake. All three will sell faster 
because they cre better made of the finest 
ingredients. The taste test will convince every 
member of the club. Write us today for free 
sample. State name and name of organization. 
No obligation of course. 


Write f 





rbes CANDIES 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VIRGINIA 


Advertisers continue to 


discover the 


MERCHANDISING POWER 
7 KIWANIS osc 


FOUNT 

















WO. KD TABLE 
Tempered Masonite 
Plasticized Top 


ALL NEW 





FoLb- ING 
FOLDING 
TABLE LINE 


Kitchen committees, social groups, 
attention! Direct - from - factory 
prices—discounts to 406%—terms. 
Churches, Schools, Clubs, Lodges 
and all organizations. Our new 
MONROE 1961 FOLD-KING 
FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
are unmatched for quality, dura- 
bility, convenience and handsome 
appearance. New completely auto- 
matic lock on pecestals and legs. 


BIG 1961 CATALOG 
FREE LOW DIRECT PRICES 
Shows the 












full line of Monree Feld-King 
folding tobles folding choirs, teble and 
choir trucks, portable room 
partitvoms, 






CATALOG 
in fae) te) 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
16 Church St, « Colfax, lowe 
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LETTERS 





Seconding the Motion 


...Accept my congratulations and: 


hearty approval of the ideas and senti- 
ments set forth in the October issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine on the sub- 
ject of world peace and order. I heartily 
commend Joe Tally’s approach to a 
more positive and constructive effort on 
the part of American citizens to bring 
about a lessening of tensions and a pro- 
gram for understanding that endeavors 
to achieve world order and human san- 
ity for the future. Please keep up the 
good work and encourage constructive 
thinking along these lines. 

Rev. Adiel J. Moncrief, Jr. 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

St. Joseph, Missouri 


...I congratulate Joe Tally for his edi- 
torial, “I Propose an Academy for 
Peace.” The damage of another world 
war is terrible to contemplate. An Acad- 
emy for Peace would come at just the 
right time. 

Byron N. Lingeman 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Crawfordsville, Indiana 


..Joe Tally’s editorial demonstrates 
good forward thinking. We’ve now 
reached the point where, at the very 
threshold of space exploration, we have 
begun to see the possibility of destroy- 
ing ourselves. We cannot let this hap- 
pen. I’m sure Kiwanis International in 
the coming years will place consider- 
able emphasis in this area and take the 
lead that is so necessary if we are to 
survive the critical period ahead. 

Robert F. Weber 

Member, Detroit No. 1 Club 

Detroit, Michigan 


...I have for a long time wondered why 
service clubs, many fraternal orders, 
religious groups, and other organiza- 
tions that are composed of our highest 
type citizens have been willing to re- 
main so complacent as concerns solu- 
tions to many of our non-political 
national and international problems. 

There is no question in my mind but 
that these groups if properly organized 
would have unlimited influence of a 
type that will never come within the 
realm of politics. 

Every Kiwanis club should adopt a 
resolution favoring some plan such as 
Joe Tally’s. 

Paul M. Ogg 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Greenfield, Indiana 


...A great idea. A continuing confer- 
ence of leading citizens on the ways 
and means to achieve peace and world 
order is needed. 

Now is the time for a bold imagina- 


tive plan, such as Joe Tally’s, if we ar 
to achieve peace, order, and decency i 
this Hydrogen Age. I would certain), 
like to hear more on this subject. 
Dean V. Babst 
Olympia, Washingto: 


...Congratulations to Joe Tally on his 
lack of condemnation of people and pol 
iticians, and his positive plan that should 
create the “leaven” for peace planning 
in an intelligent and thoughtful pattern 
Rev. Leroy M. Kutz, Jr. 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


...1 have read Joe Tally’s editorial and 
found in it much that stimulates my in- 
terest and imagination. Perhaps each 
local Kiwanis club should be a minia- 
ture school (1) for giving the members 
the will to peace, (2) for teaching the 
essentials of peace, (3) for instructing 
in the organization of peace, and (4) 
for teaching the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the citizen for peace. 

It will take long, hard work to achieve 
anything. However, I feel that Kiwa- 
nians generally will be glad to help in 
whatever ways may be open to them. 

Sam H. Thompson 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Ames, Iowa 


...I have read Joe Tally’s article in the 
October issue and agree with the con- 
cept and means of implementation sug- 
gested. If other readers have shown 
interest in the article, I would like to 
correspond with some of them for the 
purpose of laying the groundwork for 
helping to set up such an academy. I 
would also welcome suggestions for the 
best way to implement the idea of an 
Academy for Peace at the local level of 
Kiwanis International. 

Salvatore Pellechia 

2070 Decker Ave., North Merrick, N.Y. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 

East Meadow, New York 


...“I Propose an Academy for Peace” is 
a wonderful idea, one with immense 
possibilities. It merits the attention of 
all Kiwanians as well as members of 
all other service groups. 
Joseph E. Grosberg 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Schenectady, New York 


...I pledge my help in any possible way. 
When can we go to work? 
Don Atkins 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Boonville, Indiana 


For further remarks by President Joe 

on the subject of war and peace, see 

page 44. —THE EDITORS 
(see LETTERS page 7) 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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Granddad 


IMPROVES CIRCULATION! 


Doctors tell you that increased action of 
the main body muscles will instantly step 
up your circulation. If your circulation is 
sluggish, increasing the rate of flow through 
your arteries and veins will make you feel 
and stay more youthful and you'll look 
better. Where blood circulation is poor, 
EXERCYCLE helps the vital organs to function 
more efficiently, helps the processes of elim- 
ination and the removal of wastes. The 
normal heart, lungs and brain all benefit 
from stepped up blood circulation. 


r 
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SMALL, SILENT AND ECONOMICAL! 
EXERCYCLE is so small, compact and silent 


most users keep it in their bedrooms. Fits 
into any small nook or corner. You can ride 
it while others sleep. Plugs into any wall 
socket. Uses less electricity than a TV set. 
Buy it on easy terms. 


Keep active! 





For 
Mother 


(AUTOMATIC EXERCISER) 











Grandmother 


Youthful energy 
after 35! 


New, modern, electric exerciser keeps you Fit, Trim, Active and Youthful! 


It's no longer necessary to twist, bend, 
strain and deplete your energy in order to 
keep yourself slender, active and youthful. 
And you can stop struggling with yourself 
and with manually operated devices. For 
there’s nothing that can put you back into 
good physical shape faster, easier and safer 
than this amazing EXERCYCLE. 

In less than 5 days, any normal adult, re- 
gardless of size, weight or sedentary condi- 
tion, can, with the help of this wonderful 
automatic exerciser, simulate the fast, vigor- 
ous movement of the expert cyclist, runner, 
swimmer, rower or gymnast. Yes! In less 
than 5 days, you'll be doing exercises that 


Helps body muscles to become stronger, firmer and 
more flexible without manual effort on your part 
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JANUARY 


able to your present 


1961 


Relaxed or active exercises! 

EXxercYcLe is fully adjust- 
and 
future physiological needs. 
There’s no limit to how easily 
or actively you can exercise 
with it. It builds you up grad- 
ually, allowing you to expand 
your activities as your mus- 
cles become stronger and 
more flexible, without ever 
exceeding your limitations. 






will simply amaze you, and at a pace that 
will delight and astound you. 

Send for FREE EXERCYCLE LITERATURE now 
and learn what tens of thousands of men 
and women know, that there is no form of 
vibrator, bath, massage, reducing or slender- 
izing technique that can take the place of 
ACTION OF THE MAIN BODY MUSCLES. Turn 
your spare moments into improving yourself 
physically and enjoy the many blessings that 
daily exercise can bring your way. 


Write today 














ee ee, ee 
| 
| EXERCYCLE CORPORATION | 
| 630 THIRD AVENUE | 
| NEW YORK 17,N.Y. | 
| | 
| Please send me at once, without | 
| cost or obligation, materialon Exer- | 
| cycle, including articles by doctors. | 
| 
| Mr. | 
Mrs.__ 
| Miss PLEASE PRINT | 
; Address__ | 
i 
| City | 
| | 
| Zone State. | 
L 412 a 
5 
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PACKERS 


Charm 


PACKERS 100% PROFIT | 
FUND RAISING PLAN 


has helped make money for these Kiwanis Clubs 
. . . It can do the same for yours! 


The Kiwanis Club of Hobe Sound, Fla., made $700 .. . the Kiwanis 












Club of Albany, Ga., made $765 . . . the Kiwanis Club of Lowell, 
Mass., made $1000 . . . the Kiwanis Club of Groton, Conn., made 
$3863 .. . the Kiwanis Club of Knoxville Mt. Oliver, Pa., made 
$3000! 






And many, many other Kiwanis Clubs the country over have raised 
funds quickly and easily for their worthwhile projects with famous 
Packers Charm Soap. The proof is in the tremendous number of 
reorders! 


PACKERS CHARM SOAP is Gentle, Mild, 

and contains refreshing Hexachlorophene 

Packers Charm Soap has been sold by Kiwanis Clubs for many 
years. It is made by the makers of | ackers Pine Tar Soap, world 
famous since 1869. Made of the purest, finest ingredients, Packers 
Charm Soap is quite mild, pleasantly scented. And it’s French milled 
to last longer! Contains Hexachlorophene, a modern, safe antiseptic 
that destroys odor-producing skin bacteria. 





















PACKERS Sell each box for............. $1.25 
CHARM SOAP Your cost oii Gonna .60 
100% PROFIT PLAN Your profit Oe 





PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC. * Dept. K161 * Mystic, Conn. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send the following postage prepaid: 


[) one box Charm Soap and one box Carousel Soap for 
Children for $1.00 
(enclose check or money order with coupon) 

[) Complete information on Packer's 100% Profit Fund 
Raising Plan! 


IE EES oe 


—— 


Address_ ; ° = 


a Zone State 


(Person to whom ‘soap is to be sent) 


(Title) 
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LETTERS 
(From page 4) 


Velevision Declined 

As judge of the Municipal Court of 
eboygan County, Wisconsin, a court 
general trial jurisdiction, I was natu- 
lly most interested in the article 
hould Trials Be Televised?” by Alfred 
ik, in the October issue of The Ki- 
inis Magazine. 

Mr. Balk, it seems to me, fairly pre- 
sents the pros and cons of the argument 
and apparently feels that the pros out- 
weigh the cons. I have had numerous 
requests to allow both radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts in my court. I have 
refused such requests. My objections are 
not that such broadcasts would interfere 
with the dignity of court proceedings, 
or that a courtroom is a sacred place 
and therefore should not tolerate such 
broadcasts. 

Briefly stated, my objections are as 
follows: 

(1) A witness in a trial, whether civil 
or criminal, is usually nervous and ap- 
prehensive. To him or her it is likely to 
be a terrifying experience. He is seldom 
at his best when called upon to give 
evidence in a public courtroom where 
spectators are present. I believe that 
these feelings would be greatly intensi- 
fied if the witness knew that his words 
were being heard, or that his face was 
being seen by a large, unseen audience. 
Even though the mechanics of the 
broadcast were handled unobtrusively, I 
do not see how the fact of the broadcast 
could be kept secret. I feel sure that this 
added publicity would cause the wit- 
ness to “clam up” even more than he 
does now and that it would increase 
the problem of securing his fair and 
unbiased testimony. 

(2) In the vast majority of cases, both 
civil and criminal, the presentation of a 
case, in its entirety, is dull and uninter- 
esting to the public. It is slow moving. 
There are long pauses. The witness 
answers inaudibly and questions and 
answers have to be repeated. Legal 
arguments arise on the admissibility of 
evidence. There is little of the dramatic 
impact of staged courtroom presenta- 
tions. I do not believe any broadcaster 
would want to bore the public by the 
presentation of the case in full. And yet, 
a complete evaluation of the merits can 
be made only if the entire case is pre- 
sented. I believe the broadcaster, purely 
from the standpoint of news value, 
would be forced to select only what 
seemed to him to be the dramatic fea- 
tures of the trial. The result would in- 
evitably be a distorted picture. The same 
thing happens, in a lesser degree, even 
in newspaper accounts of trials. Many 
times I have had my decisions ques- 
tioned by persons who have read the 
hewspaper accounts of the trial and are 
not aware of all the circumstances. This 
condition would be greatly increased 
were trials presented on radio or tele- 
vision. 

Clarence F. Whiffen 
Past District Governor 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District | 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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How the Buzz of a a seo 


Created a SS ge 


Great New Thrill 
for Fishermen 


Twelve expert but empty-handed fisher- 
men stared at the barefoot boy with 
homemade gear and 30 whopping fish. 
The boy’s secret: a bee in a jar lowered 
into the water, ‘‘In fish language,’’ the 
boy said ‘‘that bee’s buzzin’ means 
‘come and get it’!’’ Now, I have had the 
identical sound scientifically repro- 
duced in a compact, waterproof, bat- 
tery operated buzzer. 





we 





Fish Can’t Resist the Buzz of My Fish Caller 


now. Instead, let me mail you—free and 
postage prepaid—actual underwater photos 
and testimonials from some of the greatest 
sports writers in the U.S. I’ll also tell you 
how you can test the magic of my fish caller 


Guarantees all the fish you can catch 
will come swarming round your bait. 


My fish caller, lowered into the water on a 
separate line, will bring the big ones racing 
to your bait. They can’t resist it. They swarm 
around it. Use your own tackle. Drop your 
bait alongside my fish caller and you’ve got a 
savage bite from any kind of insect feeding 
or bottom feeding fish. You get the big ones 
because they scare away the little fellows. It 
will last for years. You replace only the small 
flashlight battery. 

Real fishermen think it’s terrific. “Caught 
more than our share while others nearby 
complained. I wouldn’t be without it.’”’ John 
E. Barker, Toledo Edison Co. “‘Caught more 
fish . . . had more fun . . . heartily recommend 


it.”” Walter J. Kessler, Pabst Brewing Co. 
I’m putting this on the market at the insist- 
ence of my friends and for the benefit of 
fellow fishermen. But, don’t buy anything 


i 


n your own waters six full months at my 


risk on a money-back guarantee. Just send 
your name to me on the coupon or postcard. 
You’ll get the thrill of your life. Address Frank 


Birch, 335 West Madison St., 


Room 271, 


Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Cee eee2eee2ee22 
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Frank Birch, Room 271 ; 
335 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois : 


Please rush free information on your fish caller—underwater | 
photos—and details of your money-back guarantee after a i 
personal six months’ trial. 


NAME_ 





ADDRESS. 
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CUFF LINKS, TIE BAR 


Embossed Kiwanis emblems in 20 karat 


gold plate. Links are 7%” in diameter, 
emblem on tie bar is 34”. 

CL-1, Cuff Links only.......... . $3.50 ) 

TC-1, Tie Clasp. . $1.50 | Add 10% 
CT-2, Set. $4.50 f Jewelry tax 


All prices slightly higher in ‘Canada. } 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11 








Aluminum 
COAT and HAT RACKS 


Smartly styled, qualit 
built of, closed-end” i 


num tubes rigidly held in 
gest am aye samme’. 

ermanen eau n 
“clear” or wy ld” 






Shelf No. 3 


elelaedit dy 


VOGEL- PETERSON. CO 


RT 83 & MADISON 


finishes. 
ae t, on y, 

-to-end or in tiers. 
centers. —yw-4y— 45 = 
even foot to and includ- 
ing 8 foots 


SHELF No. 51 


} Compact space saving 
design with four Y ‘S's 
hangers which mount 


ount at any 
w 





in special Y receptacles 


to wall 
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Valuable for every person with a 


'|HEARING PROBLEM 


Ir you have a severe or slight hearing 
loss, whether you wear a hearing aid or 
not, this informative new booklet is 
guaranteed to help you enjoy living 
through better hearing. Send coupon. 


f----------------- 


MAICO Electronics, Inc. room 143N 
21 North 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Address. 
ity State 
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DOUBLE YOUR 


a 100°/o PROFIT PLAN 
THE ORIGINAL— EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


KIWANIS 


A delicious, golden toasted peanut brittle man- 
vfactured only for Kiwanis Clubs. Made from 
the finest ingredients... plump golden peanuts 
and rich crunchy candy vacuum sealed for fresh- 
ness with Reynolds Wrap. You make 100% prof- 
it on each sale. The selling price is $1.00 for 
each box. Your fund raising campaign keeps 
50c profit on each box A sample box of 
this peanut brittle will be sent to your club for 


inspection (and tasting) without obligation. 
Write to: DEPT. KM6 


W. H. WEATHERLY CO. 


Flizabeth ty 











UNHAPPY 
WITH YOUR INCOME? 


Get in on top new offers in franchises, new prod- 
ucts, real estate, mai! order, foreign trade, other 
little known profit ventures for small capital. 
Write for free research service letter, Dept. W-192, 
Research. information institute, 150 West 30th 
Street, New York 1, N. Y 
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GET THE GUYS 
TO VOCALIZE 


WITH 
NATIONAL’S DANDY 


“SING-ALONG SONG SLIDES”! 


Meetings that begin or end with sing-along sessions 
are successful meetings! Watch your gang warm up 
fast with a lusty group sing! Send for National's 
fantastic free catalog of more than 850 all-time hit 
songs, available in slide form for as low as 50c a 
tune! Need a projector? Let us know we'll save 
you real dough! Write today to 
NATIONAL STUDIOS 
42 West 48th Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 








CLUB 





CLINIC 





Q. I have been elected lieutenant gov- 
ernor for 1961. Will I be a delegate-at- 
large at the International convention 
in Toronto? 


A. You will not automatically be a dele- 
gate-at-large at the International con- 
vention next July. However, if any club 
in your division does not expect to have 
two delegates at the convention, the 
club may elect you as one of its dele- 
gates, provided you are not otherwise 
a delegate. 


Q. How can a club establish a student 
scholarship fund so that contributors 
may deduct the contributions when 
making up their income tax returns? 


A. The simplest way of doing this is by 
incorporating a charitable fund or foun- 
dation to raise money for and carry on 
your charitable activities. The require- 
ments for such a charitable fund or 
foundation and suggested articles of in- 
corporation and bylaws may be secured 
from the General Office. 


Q. An officer of a large firm in our 
community is already a member of our 
club. Another man from the same firm 
has been proposed for membership. 
Can we install the second man? 


A. Yes, provided each member repre- 
sents a different branch or department 
in the firm and permission is secured 
from the General Office. 


Q. Do we need to have the approval 
of Kiwanis International to raise our 
club dues? 


A. Article XV of the bylaws of your 
club and the Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws sets the amount of dues payable 
by the members of your club. To change 
the amount of your club dues, it is 
therefore necessary to amend Article 
XV, Section 2 of your bylaws. Article 
XIX, Section 1 of your bylews and of 
the Standard Form for Club Bylaws 
provides, “These bylaws and all amend- 
ments or additions shall not be effective 
unless approved by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional.” Thus the amendment becomes 
effective only after approval by Kiwanis 
International. 


Q. At one of the pane! conferences at 
the Miami convention it was recom- 
mended that clubs try to organize their 





past presidents. How can this be done? 


| A. The simplest way of doing this is by 


amending Article VIII, Section 1 of your 
club bylaws to create a committee of 





Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Addre:; 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 1 





past presidents. Section 2 of the sam 
article should be amended to permi 
more than three members on this com 
mittee, and Article IX should b. 
amended to define the duties of thi: 
committee. The committee should be of 
an advisory nature and should conside: 
and report on matters referred to it by 
the board of directors. 


Q. In the Club Secretary’s Manual it is 
stated: “The granting of an excuse for 
absence merely protects the absent 
member from losing his membership 
in the club on account of absence be- 
yond the limits granted by the bylaws 
but does not grant the club any credit 
for the attendance of the excused 
member or remove the member from 
the membership list of the club in 
figuring the total membership.” How- 
ever, the official attendance rules pro- 
vide, “A leave of absence excuses the 
member from attendance rules for the 
time involved and shall not count 
against the club attendance record.” 
Can these two statements be reconciled? 


A. A leave of absence and an excused 
absence are not the same. The board of 
directors may grant a leave of absence 
for one to six months because of illness, 
travel outside the United States and 
Canada, or military service outside a 
member’s club area. If a member meets 
these qualifications and is granted a 
leave of absence by his club’s board of 
directors, he is excused from observance 
of the attendance rules for the time in- 
volved, and his absence does not count 
against the club attendance record. If a 
member is ill, or outside the United 
States and Canada, or in military serv- 
ice, for less than thirty days, the board 
of directors may excuse his absence. 
This protects the member from deletion 
for nonattendance. However, his absence 
has to be considered in figuring the 
club’s percentage of attendance. 


Q. I am a Boy Scout executive and I 
usually wear my uniform to Kiwanis 
meetings. Another member who is a 
Salvation Army Major wears his uni- 
form to Kiwanis meetings also. Our 
president insists on fining us for not 
having our Kiwanis lapel buttons on. 
Is this proper? 


A. A member in uniform who does not 
wear a Kiwanis lapel button should not 
be fined. It would be improper for him 
to wear a button with his uniform. The 
number of clubs that still fine their 
members is quite small. Perhaps your 
club should consider discontinuing the 
levying of fines. . 
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KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


>» Don Mumford, Trustee, Kiwanis Inter- 
national: Cited by the National Safety 
Council for “distinguished service to 
safety.” For many years director of 
safety for the New York Central Rail- 
way System, he is now an independent 
safety consultant. 


> Dr. Ernest G. Bashor, Los Angeles, 
California; Trustee, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional: Installed as president of the 
American College of Osteopathic Sur- 
geons at Dallas, Texas. 


> John A. Lambie, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: Named one of ten public works 
“men of the year” by the American 
Public Works Association. He is a civil 
engineer. 


>» Calvin Kephart, Shadyside, Maryland: 
Author of a recently-published anthro- 
pological study, Races of Mankind: Their 
Origin and Migration. He has written 
five other scholarly works and numer- 
ous articles. 





DEATHS 
Eugene J. Coltrane, Jamestown, 
North Carolina; governor, Caro- 
linas District, 1948. 











BREAK GROUND FOR BOYS’ CLUB 
HONORING ALBERT TULLY 

THe Krwants cius of Mobile, Alabama 
recently broke ground for the Crichton 
Boys’ Club, a branch of the Boys’ Clubs 
of Mobile, Inc. The club is being built 
in honor of Albert J. Tully, a past pres- 
ident of the Mobile club and presently 
Immediate Past President of Kiwanis 
International. When completed it will be 
the largest, most inclusive recreational 
building in the city of Mobile. 

Speaking at the ground-breaking cer- 
emonies attended by Mobile dignitaries, 
Immediate Past President Tully recalled 
an interview with Herbert Hoover. Mr. 
Hoover had told him that “the future 
of the boys is the future of America.” 
And in this, Albert Tully added, “I be- 
lieve he is right.” 

In the program for the ceremony 
there is a note that reads: “The mem- 
bers of the Mobile Kiwanis Club are 
proud to dedicate this building to a 
man who has spent so much of his life 
serving others.” 
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A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


NEW GOVERNORS ASK QUESTIONS, GET ANSWERS 


“SoME CLUBS use the classification system to keep exclusive. Is this the right 
approach?” 

This question was one of many asked at seminar sessions by district 
governors-designate who attended the International Council meeting in 
Chicago from October 30 through November 3. At these seminars—an inno- 
vation in the annual Council program — neophyte governors gathered in 
groups of ten to discuss matters pertaining to their forthcoming administra- 
tions. They directed their questions to International officers and committee 
chairmen. To the question about limiting classifications, Le Roy J. Olsen, 
chairman of the Attendance and Membership Committee, provided an answer 
—an emphatic “No!” He added, “Our intention should not be to maintain ex- 
clusiveness but to build and grow. There is always need for, and a place for, 
every good man. No good man should be kept out of Kiwanis strictly because 
of classification.” Secretary O. E. Peterson, an onlooker at the seminar, added 
further that, “We now have a list of some 1300 classifications, and these should 
be able to cover any prospective member.” 

In order that each governor and each committee chairman could meet at 
some time during the Council, the governors were divided into three groups, 
the committee chairmen into three teams. Each group met with each team 
before the Council had adjourned. When the group that included Southwest 
District Governor Alfred G. King met with the team that included Chester W. 
McDonald, chairman of the 1961 Committee on Agriculture and Conservation, 
King asked McDonald: “Since agriculture and conservation programs are 
often associated with specific political parties, should the ciub go on record 
as favoring certain programs and work for their enactment?” 

McDonald’s reply was: “The club can go on record as favoring solutions to 
farm problems if the problems and solutions are not controversial and part of 
partisan political opinion.” 

The governor, still in doubt, asked: “What, then, is political and contro- 
versial and what is not?” 

This explanation followed: Very often the solution of a problem, such 
as air pollution in cities, is uncontroversial and favored by the citizenry 
as a whole. Everyone favors bringing into balance production of agricul- 
tural crops with consumption of them, and this can be backed by the club, 
but the method of solving this problem is necessarily partisan at the pres- 
ent time and support should be reserved for a clear-cut and workable, non- 
political solution of the problem. He further explained that a club should 
study a problem, find a possible solution, (see NEWS AND EVENTS, page 10) 





Governors-designate heard Trustee Clum Bucher discuss the new Kiwanis Theme 
and the Programs of Service at a seminar held during the Council meeting. 
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You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 





vy Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations— 
Spotlighted by Color 

Facts at a glance — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

Simple to Operate— Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Full price °49% with cards 
Tl wwe 
Write for Your Copy Today 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Carolina 
The combined December 1960— 


January 1961 issue carries more 
than twice the advertising volume 
of the previous combined Decem- 
ber 1959— January 1960 issue. 
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THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE is con- 
sistently attracting more prestige 
advertisers who have confidence 
in its merchandising effective- 
ness reaching an audience with 
substantial corporate buying 
authority. 





If you were born 
before 1900... 


... let us tell you how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy (for people up 
to age 80) so that you can help 
take care of final expenses 
without burdening your family. 


You handle the entire 
transaction by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old Amer- 
ican Insurance Co., 4900 Oak, 
Dept. L1224M, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 9) 


organize public opinion in favor of the 
proposal, then, with the district’s ap- 
proval take the issue to the legislators 
with the proposed solution. 

Inter-Club Relations Chairman Rob- 
ert I. Burchinal received this question 
when he spoke with one group of gov- 
ernors-designate: “Why is it proposed 
to combine the International Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations with the Inter- 
national Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion and Fellowship?” 

Burchinal’s answer: “An amendment 
to the bylaws has been proposed to this 
effect. But it has to be voted on at the 
Toronto convention. If adopted by the 
Council, and not disapproved at the 
next International convention, this com- 
mittee would then be incorporated into 
the International Committee on Kiwanis 
Education and Fellowship, thereby per- 
mitting closer correlation of both types 
of activities. My committee will con- 
tinue through 1961 at any rate.” 

Inter-clubbing, he added, would con- 
tinue as a district and club activity 
under the new committee. 

Preceding each discussion, each com- 
mittee chairman was allowed ten 
minutes to describe his committee’s 
program for 1961. 

When A. Wadsworth Applebee, chair- 
man of the Circle K Committee, had 
finished his presentation, Harold M. 
Burke, governor-designate from the 
Minnesota-Dakotas District said, 
“You've sold us, but how do you sell a 
college administrator on the value of 
Circle K when he isn’t interested and 
claims there are already too many clubs 
on campus?” 

Applebee admitted this to be the pro- 
verbial “good question,” but he out- 
lined a method of procedure. The first 
step, after selecting an interested 
Kiwanian as chairman of the club’s Cir- 
cle K committee, is to find a faculty 
member who is willing to serve as ad- 
visor for the club. The next step, he 
said, is to approach the administration 
with a definite plan of action. It should 
be emphasized that the Circle K club 
is neither a social nor a fraternal but a 
service club and therefore not in com- 
petition with other clubs. 

Vocational Guidance Committee Chair- 
man Ralph E. Wilson contributed this 
suggestion: “Since college administra- 
tors often value the opinions of other 
educators more than the layman’s opin- 
ion, a club might find an administrator 
or faculty member who has had experi- 
ence with Circle K and ask him to meet 
with the man who is opposed to it.” 

Though designed primarily for gov- 
ernors-designate, the committee chair- 
men agreed that the seminar sessions 
were beneficial to them as well. The 
governor-designate from the Texas- 
Oklahoma District, Jack M. Langdon, 
spoke impromptu to his group, which 
included the chairman of the Boys and 
Girls Work Committee, about his ex- 
periences as a juvenile court judge. He 
observed that youngsters do strive for 
individual recognition and that some 





achieve such recognition through sports, 


excellence in school, music, and so fort/, | 


But he added that those who fail to get 
it in these ways turn sometimes to law - 
breaking and often get the recognition 
they seek anyway, since newspapers 


are prone to emphasize juvenile crime. | 


He placed blame for delinquency in 
part upon parents who do not ade- 
quately meet their children’s demand 
for approval and whose actions in the 
home sometimes do not exemplify good 
behavior. Langdon suggested that 
Kiwanis clubs could help to prevent de- 
linquency by providing summer jobs for 
youngsters, thus keeping them busy 
and, at the same time, providing them 
with an income. 


ce" 
x 
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A comment by another governor-des- 
ignate was appreciated by Chairman 
Wilson, who said, “I learned about one 
club’s success with a vocational guid- 
ance project for senior citizens, and 
I'll take the idea back to my committee 
for development and inclusion in this 
year’s suggested activities.” 

The fresh approach to leadership 
training taken this year was approved 
by virtually everyone. Trustee R. Glenn 
Reed, Jr., a chairman of one of the 
groups, said, “The use of small, round- 
table discussion meetings is the best 
way to teach.” Governor-designate J. 
Riley Fulmer, Jr. from the Pennsyl- 
vania District agreed. “There was much 
to absorb all at once,” he said, “and it 
won't all be useful right away, but we'll 
be able to draw on what we've gotten 
here throughout the year.” 

Trustee Harold O. Danner, a secre- 
tary for one of the groups, summed up 
the sessions, saying: “More ideas have 
been brought out in our first discussion 
than in any of the four previous Coun- 
cil meetings that I’ve attended.” 














FORMER ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY HONORED 


Carrot, R. WEsT, 
assistant secretary 
of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional from 1946 
through 1952, has 
been lauded for out- 
standing work in 
public relations. He 
received a Citation 
for Distinguished 
Service at the 1960 
Convention of the Public Relations 
Society of America. Last year he was 
president of the Public Relations Society. 

At present Carroll is vice-president 
and manager of the public relations di- 
vision of the Title Insurance and Trust 
Company of Los Angeles. He served as 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Los 
Angeles in 1960. 
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KIWANIANS RETURN TO 

SITE OF HARDING MEMORIAL 

THIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO the first Kiwanis 
onument to peaceful relations between 

e United States and Canada was 
erected at Vancouver, British Columbia. 
The Harding International Good Will 
Memorial has since fostered the place- 

ent of thirty-three other peace mark- 

rs, all but two along the border of the 
wo countries. In recognition of that 
first event, a ceremony of re-dedication 
was held last September at the Memo- 

41 in Stanley Park in Vancouver. 
Meeting together were the dignitaries 
from the city of Vancouver, from the 
sovernments of Canada and the United 
States, and from Kiwanis International 
—as well as Kiwanians from both sides 
of the border. Immediate Past President 
Albert J. Tully was the principal 
speaker. 

When first dedicated in 1925, the Hard- 
ing Memorial was meant to be a symbol 
of international peace. It was placed on 
the exact spot in Stanley Park where 
United States President Warren G. 
Harding, the first President to visit 
Canada while in office, lauded the ex- 
emplary international trust enjoyed by 
the two countries. At that time, in a 
speech expressing appreciation for the 
century-old friendship between Canada 
and the United States, President Hard- 
ing said: “Our protection is in our fra- 
ternity, our armour is our faith, the tie 
that binds more firmly year by year is 
ever-increasing acquaintance and com- 
radeship through interchange of citizens; 
and the compact is not of perishable 
parchment, but of fair and honorable 
dealing which, God grant, shall con- 
tinue for all time.” 

In 1925, fellow Kiwanians erected the 
memorial to President Harding. It 
stands today as a monument over the 


present and a pledge for the future 
peaceful relations between the two 
countries. 

Summarizing the history of the monu- 
ment, Immediate Past President Tully 
quoted from the original dedication 
speech of Past President John Moss, 
who said: “What the world is hoping 
for, the United States and Canada have 
achieved: the conception of peace writ- 
ten in the hearts and minds of the citi- 
zens of both nations.” 


At Radio Free Europe’s headquarters 
in Munich, Germany, Kiwanis Inter- 
national President Joseph O. Tally, Jr. 
broadcasts a message to the captive 
people behind the Iron Curtain. Pres- 
ident Joe was among sixty prominent 


American business, community, and 
civic leaders on a RFE study tour spon- 
sored by the Radio Free Europe Fund. 








Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from January 16 
through February 15. 


15tH 2 pean 
e Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, January 31 


40th x22 
lowa City, lowa, January 18 


Norton, Virginia, January 18 
North Shore, Chicago, IIlinois, 
January 19 
Erwin, Tennessee, January 20 
Riverside, California, Janvary 20 
Coshocton, Ohio, January 22 
DeKalb, Illinois, January 25 
Saint Cloud, Minnesota, Jonvary 27 
North Platte, Nebraska, January 28 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, January 31 
Twin Falls, Idaho, January 31 
Anaheim, California, February 1 
Yakima, Washington, February 1 
Dover, Ohio, February 2 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania, February 3 
Tipton, Indiana, February 4 
LaPorte, Indiana, February 8 
Abilene, Texas, February 9 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
February 10 
Kingston, New York, February 10 
Manchester, New Hampshire, 
February 14 





Manitou Springs, Colorado, 
February 14 

Bayonne, New Jersey, February 15 

Napoleon, Ohio, February 15 


ae 
° Watsonville, California, January 20 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, 
January 26 
Westbrook, Maine, January 26 
Clermont, Florida, January 28 
Benecia, California, February 5 
Mount Morris, Illinois, February 5 
Kelso, Washington, February 8 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania, February 8 
Neenah, Wisconsin, February 8 
Southeast Los Angeles, California, 
February 10 


S0th %..%:: 
Ogdensburg, New York, January 26 


Lansing, lowa, February 13 


25th 4." 
e West View, Pennsylvania, 


January 21 
Piqua, Ohio, January 22 
North Baltimore, Maryland, 


January 30 
McLeansboro, I!linois, January 31 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, New York, 
February 5 














FUNDS — 


not frustrations— 


thru 
FORDWAY 


You don’t have to go home 
frustrated for charity’s sake. 

Every customer wins every 
time a penny is dropped into a 
FORD GUM machine. 





There’s always good will and 
profit for your Club projects 
when FORD GUM machines are 
sponsored. 

Support your Club’s FORD 
GUM sales program with confi- 
dence and pride. No finer gum is 


made. 





Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, 4. Y. 


Bradtord, Pennsylvania, February 11 











DECEMBER 1960 e 


JANUARY 


1961 


Gum and Machine (Canada). Ltd. 


556 Kingston Road, Toronto &, Canada 
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Go from *7,000 to 
410,000 a year 


in less than 18 months 
INVEST IN 


Launderamas 


COIN-OPERATED, FULLY AUTOMATIC 
LAUNDRY STORES 


Here is the perfect “second business” for the 
average businessman. The initial investment is 
surprisingly low. The rate of return is exception- 
ally high—and begins the day your store opens. 
Hundreds of businessmen have invested in 
LAUNDERAMAS in the past year and now 
enjoy substantial additions to their incomes— 
many , Ae much as 50%. 

LAUNDERAMAS require no franchise fees 
and feature extremely low operating costs. 
Therefore, you can offer your customers from 
40% to 60% savings on all their laundry needs. 
LAUNDERAMAS quickly win community ac- 
ceptance and are conducive to chain operation. 

AUNDERAMAS are investments with built- 
in security because they are ‘‘competition- 
proof.” Their custom-designed equipment is 
able to handle twice the amount of clothes the 
average commercial washers handle and at half 
the utility and maintenance costs. And this out- 
standing equipment is available at the lowest 
financing terms in the industry—10% down 
with the balance financed at 6% over three years. 

Our nation-wide organization is ready to offer 
you years of experience in this success-proven 
field and help you develop your own coin- 
operated laundry store business. 

For complete information and name of 
nearest distributor call or write: 


DEPT. K. 

261 MADISON AVE. 
New York 16, New York 
YUkon 6-9740 


Z EOLUX 


CORP. 


©1960 Zeolux Corp 








PAST OFFICER RING 


Beautiful—impressive—and new! Past 
Officer Ring made of 10K solid yellow gold 
with the Kiwanis emblem highly embossed 
on both sides of the shank. The wording 
“Past President}' ‘Past Governor’ or ‘Past 
Lieut. Governor’’ is embossed on the oval 
bezel bordering the stone mounting. Choice 
of two stones; syn. blue spinel or syn. ruby. 
Included in the cost, is the engraving of 
three initials on the inside of the shank. 
RK-211-S, Ring, Past President, syn. blue spinel 
RK-211-R, Ring, Past President, syn. ruby 
RK-220-S, Ring, Past Lt. Governor, syn. blue spinel 
RK-220-R, Ring, Past Lt. Governor, syn. ruby 
RK-221-S, Ring, Past Governor, syn. blue spinel 
RK-221-R, Ring, Past Governor, syn. ruby 

$32.50 (plus 10% Federal Excise Tax) 

$37.50 in Canada 


Order from 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
Kiwanis International Building 
101 East Erie Street Chicago 11, Illinois 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 





DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 





GOSH, FELLERS _ YOU CANT LET ME DOWN / | PROMISED 
THOSE KIDS AT SIWASH HIGH WED TAKE THEM ACROSS THE 
—\ STATE FOR THE BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT / 








oo 
< 


eS ELE 











as Saas | = 
THE EAGER BEAVER WITH TOO MUCH TIME ON HIS HANDS WHO IS 
ALWAYS COMMITTING THE CLUB TO BACK UP HIS ENTHUSIASMS/ 


MY HK 


< 
lf 











PUBLIC FORUMS RECOMMENDED 
AS A 1961 ACTIVITY 

A NEW procRAM of forums for public 
discussion has been suggested to Ki- 
wanis clubs by the International Com- 
mittees on Public and Business Affairs 
for 1961. Designed to implement the 
CQ effort, the new program is to be 
known as “Forums On Responsible 
Citizenship — Everywhere!” (FORCE). 
The purpose of the program is to in- 
crease public interest in community 
and national problems and to encour- 
age activity in these areas. 

FORCE kits describing the program 
and offering suggestions to clubs for im- 
plementing it can be ordered from the 
General Office. Included in the kit are a 
statement defining the program, a list 
of various types of forums, a step-by- 


step plan for organizing a forum, and a | 
list of suggested topics. An order form 
for the FORCE kit has been placed in 
the administrative kit of each new club 
president. 





BUOYANT BRIEF 

PERHAPS no group was ever so inev- 
itably doomed from its outset as was the 
Bachelor’s Club of Omak, Washington. 
Founded in 1927, membership in the 
club was, naturally enough, restricted 
to bachelors. In a few short years mar- 
riage drained the club to the extent that 
its entire membership could meet on a 
single couch. In 1931, out of the nucleus 
of the Old Bachelor’s Club, a new club 
was founded. For the past twenty-nine 
years it has functioned successfully as 
the Kiwanis Club of Omak. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built during the months of October and November 


NEW CLUB 


Atlanta-Cascade Heights, Georgia....... 


a a eae te li sia 
i CD . ocdecducusedh seb kwaw< 


Prince George-Nechako, British Columbia 


SPONSOR 

West End, Atlanta, Georgia 
Airport Area, Atlanta, Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Eastern Columbus, Ohio 
Berea, Ohio 
Fairview Park, Ohio 

Prince George, British Columbia 


Wyomissing Valley, Shillington, Pennsylvania.............. Reading, Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia-Cedarbrook, Pennsylvania 


Cape Fear, Fayetteville, North Carolina 
i os scat peck none ce-#6 
Royal City, Guelph, Ontario............. 
West Jefferson-Conifer, Colorado ....... 
Mercer Island, Washington.............. 
RE i i ee 
Cumberland, Rhode Island ............. 
Chicago Lawn Area, Illinois............. 


Birmingham-Eastwood, Alabama ....... 
Linkville, Klamath Falls, Oregon........ 
Three Rivers, Michigan ................. 
Bentley, Flint, Michigan ................ 
Bowmanville, Ontario .................. 


South Springfield, Illinois............... 
ED, les cn ccas neeneseuss's 
Nankin, Wayne, Michigan............... 


Sacramento-Midtown, California ....... 


FS eR Se: Klamath Falls, Oregon 
Puts hind teas ao oan onal Mendon, Michigan 
EE es Davison, Michigan 
cateuxcnal Westmount, Oshawa, Ontario 


Ae a REET Ey Wayne, Michigan 


pie boca aweeaioed Glenside, Pennsylvania 
rei ee ae Fayetteville, North Carolina 
balbbbckinesennis ibis Pembroke, Ontario 
o'ebbehéesbitndne 5d'dse cane Guelph, Ontario 
re ae Evergreen, Colorado 
....Rainier District, Seattle, Washington 
Dunbarton-Pickering Township, Ontario 
» ccanieweeaanl Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
oceuedide sie Englewood, Chicago, Illinois 


Archer Road District, Chicago, Illinois 
Garfield Ridge, Chicago, Illinois 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Peterborough, Ontario 


SE OS EE Springfield, Illinois 


City View, Ontario 


Garden City, Michigan 


5 teri fia entl Greater Broadway, California 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
for readers of 


KIWANIS 


Follow the whole world’s signi- 
ficant news every week—clearly 
reported, crisply told, skillfully 
organized for you in TIME... 


27 weexsony* 7.97 


SEE OTHER SIDE. 





FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT NO. 22 
CHICAGO 11, ILL.. 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 


postage will be paid by 


Incorporated 
540 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 11, Illinois 





TIME, The Weekly Newsmaga- 
zine invites you to subscribe 
now at this money-saving rate. 
27 weexsomy 97.97 
aren't better informed and more 


interesting too! 


Try reading TIME regularly now 
—while the news is so urgent 
and interesting—see if you 


= 


“=” 


DETACH AND MAIL 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
| accept your invitation. 


Please send me TIME for 27 weeks and bill me later for only $1.97. 
| understand you will refund my money if | am not pleased. 








ADDRESS 





city ZONE STATE 


THIS RATE GOOD ONLY IN U.S. AND CANADA. IN ALL OTHER COUNTRIES, AIR-SPEEDED 
EDITIONS, 27 WEEKS FOR $3.27. IF MAILING FROM OUTSIDE U.S., PLEASE ENCLOSE THIS 
CARD IN SEPARATE ENVELOPE. 





1961 will be a good year for businesses 
that specialize in cost-saving 

devices. For almost everyone else: 

slow going until fall 
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A Forecast For Small Business 


By TAIT TRUSSELL 


ANY SMALL enterprises in the United States will see 

business in 1961 get worse before it gets better. But 

this decline may well be the mildest post-war adjust- 

ment yet. The business curve generally is expected to dip 

during the first part of 1961, then flatten out and start up 
again later in the year. 

Since approximately 95 per cent of the 4,750,000 busi- 
nesses in the country are small, the course of the econ- 
omy is essentially the course of small business. However, 
several elements, including the nature of many busi- 
nesses as well as consumer attitudes, will have special 
importance for small businessmen in the months ahead. 

In forecasting what is most likely to happen to the 
economy in 1961, these questions need to be answered: 
Why has business dropped off? 

Who will be the hardest hit during the year? 
Who will not be hurt by the slowdown? 
What will push business back up again? 


THE DROP OFF 


Near.y ALL the significant business indicators—industrial 
production, unemployment, the stock market, housing 
Starts, plant and equipment expenditures—for months 
have been signaling economic troubles. Now business- 
men are asking what went wrong with all those glowing 
forecasts about the sizzling ’60’s. 
_ The luster of the predictions was part of the problem. 
Too many people expected to reap all the benefits of this 
economic optimism immediately. When everything didn’t 
boom right away, disappointment spread. Though the 
consumer had more money than ever, he could spend it 
on a greater variety of products and services. He could 
elect to pay cash or buy on time. Or he could save it. 
Last fall’s Presidential election campaign inspired an- 


other pervasive attitude. Businessmen and their custom- 
ers became cautious. They postponed important eco- 
nomic decisions and waited to see who would be elected 
and what this might mean to them and the country. 

Underlying these conditions was the fact that the un- 
satisfied demands of the depression years and the years 
of World War II have gradually been met. Though wants 
probably are insatiable, many of the real shortages have 
been filled, so that supply now is outrunning demand in 
some sectors of the economy. In their plant and equip- 
ment plans, producers have put more emphasis on the 
addition of new machinery to improve efficiency and cut 
costs, rather than on an increase in capacity. 

Inventory policies have changed, too. Not only have 
most goods become available for quick delivery, but 
prices have held steady. With less fear of inflation, there 
seems less need to stock up against future price boosts. 

The inventory cutti:.s that began several months ago 
was a sure sign to many businessmen that another re- 
cession might be due. Since World War II, the period of 
prosperity between each of the three recessions has 
lasted, on an average, a little more than two years. The 
recessions, themselves, have been largely times of inven- 
tory adjustment. In the 1949 recession, for example, busi- 
ness inventories made an $8.2 billion shift. Similar 
changes were made during the 1953-54 and 1957-58 
recessions. 

The high cost of labor, materials, and sales promotion, 





Tait Trussell lives in Washington and is an associate editor 
of Nation’s Business magazine. His articles have appeared in 
Nation’s Business and other magazines. He is a former mem- 
ber of the Washington bureau of the Wall Street Journal and 
has been a reporter for other newspapers in Washington and 
Florida. He is the author of three booklets on government. 
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Business will improve some in several areas: 


together with soft prices and hard competition, have cut 
the profits of many businesses, large and small. The 
profit squeeze has added still more pessimism to the 
business outlook. 


THOSE HARDEST HIT 


Tue rmpact of the attitude of caution, of sales resistance, 
and of production slowdown will be felt by many busi- 
nesses. Economists and forecasters in several industries 
say that in 1961, for example: 

Total output of goods and services in the United States 
will edge ahead only 1 to 2 per cent, rather than the 
normal 3 to 4 per cent. 

Plant and equipment outlays will drop by 5 to 10 
per cent. 

Steel production may be down as much as 5 per cent 
from 1960, a poor year. 

Coal production should remain at the same level as in 
1960. 

Housing starts, which were down about 15 per cent in 
1960, will rise by perhaps only 2 per cent. 

Production of man-made fibers will go down about 3 
per cent. 

Synthetic rubber production will be off about 4 per 
cent. 

Soap and detergent production will slide 2 per cent, 
mainly because of less industrial use. 

Paint, down 2 per cent. 

Organic chemicals output, off 3 per cent. 

For many retailers—who account for about half the 
businesses in the United States—the first quarter of any 
year is normally a slack sales period. Bad weather, in- 
come tax payments, and repayment of Christmas pur- 
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television repair, services, foods, highway building, and defense. 


chase debts are major reasons. First quarter retail sales 
this year probably will be no better than sales were in 
the first quarter of 1960. 

Some retailers, as well as other businesses, will see 
even lower sales during the first part of 1961. Home 
furnishings, building materials, restaurants, and appli- 
ance dealers generally can expect less business than the 
more stable grocery, drug store, and service station op- 
erators. Many suppliers for manufacturers of durable 
goods won’t do well either. 

Nearly all businesses will see more competition and 
softer prices. In general, sales will be low for items that 
can be postponed or that are luxuries. And profits will 
be poor for the businessman who is not aggressive, effi- 
cient, flexible, and promotion-minded. 


WHO WON'T BE HURT 


Mucu oF ouR economy is relatively stable and resistant 
to drastic change. Of the total national production of 
goods and services, about 30 per cent consists of non- 
durable goods, such as food and cigarettes. Consumers § 
cut down very little on this kind of spending. 

Another 25 per cent or so of the national output is of a 
service nature. Outlays for the variety of services—from 
laundry to transportation—has risen steadily since the 
war, even during the three recessions. Spending for 
services undoubtedly will continue to rise in 1961. 

Durable goods, such as cars, freezers, and furniture, 
are the sensitive items. But durable goods make up only 
about 10 per cent of the national output. So it is only the 
smallest category of personal consumption expenditures 
that usually reacts sharply to economic conditions. 

The other one-third of the total national output is 
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made up of: (1) private investment, which includes the 
reduced inventories, and construction; and (2) govern- 
ment purchase of goods and services, which will be in- 
creased in 1961 on federal and state levels. 

Businesses and professions providing necessary serv- 
ices and those offering goods that must be bought con- 
tinuously will be least affected by the slump. Some 
businesses may even do better because of the dip. Some 
makers of time- and labor-saving equipment can expect 
their sales to rise. 

A television repair firm might see an increase in busi- 
ness as more people, hesitating to buy new sets, have 
their old sets fixed. A defense contractor or subcontrac- 
tor—about a quarter-million small businesses are in de- 
fense work—might well see his orders increase as military 
procurement goes up in 1961. Those connected with road 
building may get more business as federal and state 
funds for highway construction are allocated at the 
faster pace expected this year. So, not all business 
will be hurt during the present adjustment. 


THE RISE AGAIN 


NONE OF OUR recessions in recent years has lasted for 
much longer than a year. The present slowdown may not 
last that long. Many competent forecasters believe that 
the worst will be over by the start of summer. 

Total personal income is at a high rate. Savings are 
very high. Inventory cutting has put stocks and sales in 
better balance. Consumers, having paid off old debts and 
hesitating to acquire new ones, will be more solvent. 
They may be ready, as they have been in the past, to shrug 
off a recession. Tired of hearing bad news, they react 
quickly to good news. Those who are not directly affected 
by a slump eventually realize that the bad news doesn’t 


apply to them and they begin to buy again. This attitude 
catches on, and the economy goes with it. 

Since the Federal Reserve Board moved quickly in 
1960 to ease credit, more money is available for business 
expansion and for home buying. Interest rates should be 
lower in the months ahead. Once the new administration 
takes over in Washington on January 20 and its policies 
become clearer, much of the uncertainty in people’s 
minds will be swept away. 

Federal spending will continue to increase as it did 
during the last part of 1960. Spurred by the new admin- 
istration, outlays for defense procurement, farm crop 
price supports, highway building, space exploration, and 
federal employees’ pay wiil all be higher. While most of 
this spending won’t have a direct affect on the economy 
for many months, the psychological effect should stimu- 
late the economy a bit. 

Though federal expenditures will go up, the new Pres- 
ident and Congress must maintain the integrity of the 
dollar. Reckless United States monetary and fiscal policies 
would make foreign investors demand more and more 
gold for their assets in the United States, causing a great 
outflow of gold bullion. 

Farm prices and income are expected to remain steady, 
and chances are slight for major labor union unrest—cer- 
tainly not before auto industry contracts expire in 
August. If car buying sharply accelerates in the spring, 
Easter sales are high, and construction picks up, this 
activity will probably start a wave of inventory building, 
and the economy will level out and turn upward again. 
So, with incomes high, demand expected to rise soon, 
and much national uncertainty ended, the economy will 
in all likelihood surge toward new heights by late this 
year, if not before. THE END 


Strategic businesses will suffer most: factory and housing construction, paint, coal, steel, synthetic rubber, and soap. 
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OMEDAY I would like to write a 
S piece about a friend of mine who 
has maintained an ambition to be- 
come a painter for years, despite the 
fact that he is color-weak. There’s 
a special poignancy and comicality— 
he’d be the first to admit it—in the 
case of the color-weak painter, the 
acrophobic steeplejack, the soft- 
hearted slave driver. As it happens, 
I'd be just the man to deal with the 
story of my painter friend, being a 
writer who can’t spell. (Any tricky 
word you find here that’s come out 
right, by the way, is to be credited to 
the copy reader, or to my wife.) 

The writer who can’t spell is 
usually sensitive about his weakness 
and tries to cover it up whenever 
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he can, and in this I’m no exception. 
But I try to avoid sulking when I’m 
caught, as I always am; instead, I 
cheer myself with the thought that 
I’m in good company. The special 
place the works of the late Nathanael 
West hold in my esteem, for exam- 
ple, depends not exclusively on his 
impressive narrative gifts, but also 
on his inability to make i come be- 
fore e except after c. And I’m sure 
my warm admiration for The Great 
Gatsby stems at least in part from 
Fitzgerald’s position as the world’s 
champion non-spelling literary man. 

Fitzgerald is a great comfort to all 
of us with the spelling disease. We 
see in him, in an acknowledged mas- 
ter of English prose, the same char- 
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The inability te spell 


seems to conventional use 


of the language a sign 
of general illiteracy. 
Nothing, of 

course, could be 
further from the truth 


iNustrated by Phoebe Moore 


acteristic dodges, the same cunning 
experiments, the same pathetic re- 
visions that form so great a part of 
our own orthographical relations with 
the language. I suppose anyone can 
misspell “pleasantries” if he has a 
mind to, but it takes a man built on 
an heroic scale to misspell it three 
different ways on the same page. 
That was Fitzgerald, the liveliest case 
of our time. Here’s the sort of thing 
he was able to knock off within a 
few lines, writing to Sir Shane Leslie 
about the early version of his first 
novel, This Side of Paradise. “I’m 
sandwitching the poems between 
rheams of autobiography and fiction 
...It is a tremendously concieted af- 
fair.” The operative word, I think, is 
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the brilliant “concieted,” which so 
neatly belies itself and brings home 
the boyishness at the root of Fitz- 
gerald’s legendary charm. As his 
biographer Arthur Mizner points out, 
Fitzgerald was “a startlingly bad 
speller. To the end of his life he 
wrote ect. for etc. and spelled his 
friend’s name Hemmingway or 
Hemingway indifferently. He made 
all the standard mistakes, such as 
‘dissapoint,’ and seemed not to know 
when he was spelling correctly.” The 
non-spelling writer reads this and 
feels less lonely. And when he learns 
that Fitzgerald collected “approxi- 
mately 100 misspellings and mis- 
prints” from the pages of the first 
edition of This Side of Paradise, and 
was humiliated to receive a letter 
asking if the errors had been left in 
“to keep the spirit of the original”; 
when he discovers further that these 
errors had gone uncorrected because 
Fitzgerald’s editor, the celebrated 
Max Perkins, was himself, “some- 
thing of an orthographic phenome- 
non,” then the non-speller believes 
there might conceivably be an honor- 
able place for him, too, in the great 
world of letters, and, for the mo- 
ment, feels less burdened by his 
affliction. 

It is an affliction, of course, partic- 
ularly for the man whose profes- 
sional stock-in-trade happens to be 
the written word; for the writer and 
teacher, for the editor and—heaven 
help us—for the sign painter. But not 
for these alone. Orthographical 
weakness can be damaging in any 
walk of life. A man in the personnel 
department of a national brand-name 
firm once told me that misspellings 
on an application form meant quick 
death to the chances of any job ap- 
plicant, janitors unexcepted. The 
reason for this is clear to all non- 
spellers, and deeply resented by 
them; namely, that the inability to 
spell seems to conventional users of 
the language a sign of general illit- 
eracy and, worse, of deficient intel- 
ligence. Nothing, of course, could be 
further from the truth. But one can 
argue with a self-satisfied speller 
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and rarely succeed in moving him 
far from his center of prejudice. One 
can point out thac standardized spell- 
ing is, after all, only a comparatively 
recent innovation, suggest that if the 
words of Addison and Dr. Johnson— 
not to mention those of Shakespeare 
and Bacon—are sometimes extremely 
curious in appearance, one would go 
a bit far in pronouncing the minds 
behind those words either illiterate 
or unintelligent, and still...still the 
nonspeller is suspect, and I suppose 
rightly so. Our world is too con- 
fused at this point to allow much 
room for linguistic idiosyncrasy; we 
depend, almost for our very lives, on 
speedy and exact communication, 
and therefore demand a level of con- 
formity in spelling perhaps not as 
necessary in easier times. 

The speller, of course, has a simple 
solution to all of this. Once he’s won 
our admission that conventional 
spelling has much to recommend it 
—even if, as we claim, it’s far from 
a reliable guide to intellectual excel- 
lence—he asks us why we don’t 
merely go out and learn. 

That’s just it. We can’t. Most of us, 
anyway. I don’t really expect a sin- 
gle former terror of the fifth-grade 
spelling bee to believe me, but inor- 
thographia is not a crime; it’s a 
disease. I grant, though, that partial 
cures are often effected, particularly 
if the situation is diagnosed and 
treated early enough. The majority 
of inorthographics ge through life 
quite handily, their closest neighbors 
never suspecting that, at the drop of 
an l, dully might become duly, bel- 
low below; that ible and able, ance 
and ence, pre and per may be an- 
guished over, guessed at, or looked 
up scores of times each week; that, 
for all his bravado with a few pain- 
fully memorized tours de force like 
eleemosynary or bookkeeper, the in- 
orthographic lives in constant anx- 
iety, never more than a syllable 
away from backsliding into some- 
thing as frightful as soshalizm or 
verysimmilitude. 

But we do get along. We usually 
marry spellers, and that helps. We 
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learn which words are especially 
treacherous and shy off. We read 
dictionaries. There are even a few 
cases where a full cure, or at least 
what looks like one, has somehow 
been brought about. I think particu- 
larly of a lively-minded Ph.D. can- 
didate I once knew at a southern 
university who had finished all his 
courses and examinations and writ-. 
ten an impressive dissertation, only 
to have his degree withheld until he 
could pass an eighth-grade spelling 
test. He made it, I’m glad to say, but 
after months of intensive cramming. 

No, the plight of the non-speller is 
a difficult one, and he deserves more 
sympathy than he’s ever likely to 
get. He should be classified along 
with the tone-deaf and the color- 
weak as a victim of a mysterious de- 
fect, and not criticized as a lazy boob 
who merely needs to make more of 
an effort in order to set one letter 
after the other like everyone else. 

If we were entirely clear on the 
cause of inorthographia, it would be 
easier to educate the public in such 
a direction. And, indeed, a good deal 
of work has been done on the prob- 
lem in recent years. One discovery, 
I’m told, is that weak spelling, like 
color-weakness itself, follows sexual 
lines, attacking some 10 per cent of 
school boys and hardly any of the 
girls. The source of spelling confu- 
sion seems to lie in a suppressed 
tendency on the part of these boys 
to do mirror writing and to read 
from right to left, which shows that 
the non-conformity implicit in inor- 
thographia goes very deep. But we 
still need to know much more about 
the whole business, and until some 
great research foundation interests 
itself in the phenomenon I plan to 
stick to an explanation of my own 
classic case once offered me by a dis- 
tinguished linguist, Professor Harold 
Whitehall of Indiana University. Pro- 
fessor Whitehall’s theory may have 
a vaguely pagan air and lack scien- 
tific support, but it makes me feel 
my fate lies in’ the stars, not in my- 
self, and that’s a comfort. He claims 
it has to do with sun-spots. rye enp 
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A COLLEGE 


WITH 


TRADITION 


Students at Berry College work 
fer their room and board, 
dress alike, and attend classes 
on one of America’s most 


beautiful campuses 


HEN YOUNG MEN and women 
"OY contder at Berry College near 
| Rome, Georgia, they know that they 
| are not embarking on a social spree. 
They spend four days of each week 
| in class and two more helping to 
maintain and operate the school, 
Girls cook and serve meals, wax 
hallways, supervise in the nursery, 
and type in the offices. Boys care for 
lawns, assist in the print shop, cut 
lumber in the forests, and maintain 
machinery. In the summer, students 
who need extra money work full 
time on Berry’s huge farms. 

This “emphasis on dignity of useful 
work well done,” as President John 
R. Bertrand calls it, is one of three 
features that place Berry among 
America’s most distinctive small col- 
leges. Another is the standard cloth- 
ing worn by all students. The third 
is the size and beauty of the Berry 
campus. For all this, one person was 
responsible—Martha Berry, a south- 
ern gentlewoman of driving ambi- 
tion, who founded the Berry Schools 
(first a boys’ school, then a girls’ 
school, then a college) in a log cabin 
in 1902. 

Although today’s students receive 
room and board for the work they 
do, the first pupils at Berry contrib- 
uted their labor simply to help the 
school survive its frequent financial 
crises. When Martha Berry opened 
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(Left) Students enter Mount Berry Chapel for services on 
Mountain Day. Religion is a vital part of the Berry program; 
all students attend Bible classes in their freshman year and 
must be present at both church and Sunday school each 
week. (Above) Directly opposite the campus is Oak Hill, 
Martha Berry’s home. The road that separates them, Route 
27, was named Martha Berry Highway by the State of Georgia. 


her school for mountain children, 
only five public schools existed in all 
of Georgia. She was forced to go to 
northern cities to raise much of the 
money that kept it going. The pov- 
erty of her students necessitated 
other drastic measures, and one of 
them was the adoption of uniform 
dress—denim trousers for the boys, 
frock dresses for the girls. A recent 
poll of the school’s 620 students indi- 
cated that a large majority still pre- 
fer the standard dress. 

As the school became more sol- 
vent, Martha Berry took every op- 
portunity to expand it. She began the 
school on a few hundred acres of 
land willed to her by her father. By 
the time she died in 1942, Berry 
owned 30,000 acres, more than any 
other college in the world. The cam- 
pus is situated on 600 of those acres, 
which include two small lakes, a 
mountain side, a small stream, an 
old mill, and trees everywhere. 

Today the legend of Martha Berry, 
who was once named among the 
twelve outstanding American women 
in a nation-wide poll, is carefully 
perpetuated at her school. Her 
father’s columned, colonial mansion, 
Oak Hill, is maintained across the 
road from the campus. A mountain- 
top house, built for her by students, 
is furnished with her belongings. The 
cabin where Theodore Roosevelt 
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slept when he visited Berry in 1912, 
still stands. And each year, on Oc- 
tober 8, Martha Berry’s birthday, the 
school holds its Mountain Day cere- 
mony, when students culminate a 
grand march, held on a mountain- 
side, by making personal contribu- 
tions to the school. 

A legend, however, does not make 
a school. It can become a handicap 
if the past tends to obscure the pres- 
ent. Dr. Bertrand prefers to discuss 
his school as it is today. 

“Berry,” he says, “is no longer a 
school for mountain children. The 
mountain people have all gone to the 
cities. We feel that our type of pro- 
gram — emphasizing the dignity of 
work well done, Christianity, and 
academic excellence in a setting of 
beauty—is for students who desire 
that kind of program and who can 
meet our standards, whether they 
have no money or much money.” 

As for the academic program, he 
points out that small classes and per- 
sonal attention of teachers (who 
live in houses on the campus) give 
Berry an advantage over larger 
schools. “Our strength,” he adds, “is 
in physics, biology, and chemistry.” 
Perhaps it will be a tradition of ex- 
cellence in areas such as these that 
will enable Berry and other small 
colleges to survive in the competi- 
tive years ahead. 
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(Above and right) Students per- 
form almost every type of work 
necessary for maintenance of the 
school. (Below, left). Meeting for 
breakfast are members of the 
Berry board of trustees, includ- 
ing its chairman, William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., who is 
chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the US Federal Reserve 
System. (Below, right) Dr. John 
R. Bertrand became president of 
Berry College in 1946, after serv- 
ing as dean of the University of 
Nevada’s College of Agriculture. 
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The physics department is one 
of Berry’s best. Several of its 
graduates are now employed by 
the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 





The Berry campus includes a picturesque lake and a group of richly-ornamented 
Gothic buildings donated by Henry Ford. Ford was one of many northerners whose 
gifts to the school attests to the zeal and charm of its founder, Martha Berry. 


While student interest is high in physical sciences, business administration, and 
education, only two students enrolled in a painting class last fall. According to 
Leland Staven, one of the school’s two art instructors, “the students have had 
no art background in the high schools and grammar schools.”’ Staven teaches art 
education and is “trying to build interest” in the subject. The college has coop- 
erated by displaying several of his non-objective paintings in the school library. 
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Speaking to senior girls ready to 
begin as practice teachers, Mrs. 
Miriam Moore told them: “Don’t 
assume that the school principal 
will know your job. That is up to 
' you.” (Right) The student choir 
rehearses in Mount Berry Chapel. 
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lights, and they have no red Mars 
light on their roofs. In some states 
and cities, they are otherwise so 
thinly disguised that any driver with 
a practiced eye can easily spot them 
—usually solid black Chevrolets or 
Fords, with a red spotlight on the 
driver’s side and a distinctive rear 
antenna. Other jurisdictions employ 
more subtle and effective camouflag- 
ing. Delaware, for example, has 
stripped its ghosts— which include 
variously colored Plymouths, Fords, 
Chevrolets, Ramblers, and other 
low- and medium-priced makes — of 
all unusual aerials, red beacons, and 
special license plates. In suburban 
areas, patrolmen in some states may 
use station wagons; in resort regions, 
flashy convertibles. Troopers often 
cruise with their hats off, appearing 
to be average motorists until they 
give chase to traffic offenders. 

Proponents of unmarked squads 
contend that such disguises produce 
a multitude of benefits in routine 
traffic patroi. They point to surveys 
that show that arrests and convic- 
tions have increased 30 to 50 per 
cent—and have more than doubled 
in some places—in areas where un- 
marked cars are used. Since a patrol- 
man in a ghost auto can’t be spotted 
from far off, he is in a good position 
to observe violations committed in 
the belief that no policemen are 
nearby. 

Some of the violators apprehended 
this way are indeed deserving of 
severe punishment. Once an un- 
marked patrol car in New Jersey 
halted a man and his companion 
zipping through a 45 mile-per-hour 
zone at 95 miles per hour. The two 
had used four rear-view mirrors and 
a pair of binoculars to keep a look- 
out for distinctively marked squads, 
but were caught red-handed by the 
“ghost cop.” 

In Virginia, a disguised officer 
stopped a man for running a red 
light and discovered that the driver 
didn’t have a driver’s license. “I was 
playing the odds,” the motorist ad- 
mitted. “Every time I saw a car with 
police stars on it, I pulled off the 
road. But how could I know you 
were a cop?” 

As then-Governor Arthur Langlie 
of Washington explained, in insti- 
tuting his state’s ghost policy in 1953, 
“Far too many of the nation’s 
81,500.000 licensed drivers obey the 
law only when an officer is in sight. 
Under this program, he may not be 
in sight. He may be anywhere, any- 
time, in any kind of motor vehicle.” 

According to enforcement officials, 


truck drivers, particularly, maneuver 
their rigs with much less caution 
when they think they are unob- 
served. In areas where ghosts are 
used, arrests of truckers for speed- 
ing have sharply increased. 

Because they can’t be spotted 
easily, unmarked cars—in the eyes 
of their supporters, at least—favor- 
ably affect what traffic officers call 
“the halo of influence.” This is the 
area surrounding a police car in 
which most motorists drive with 
utmost care lest they be observed 
breaking the law. A survey in Wash- 
ington showed that the halo usually 
extends from 600 to 800 feet down 
the highway before and behind a 
plainly marked car. Theoretically, 
unmarked cars can extend it indefi- 
nitely because of their psychological 
effect on drivers. 

For example, an out-of-state 
motorist traveling in Pennsylvania 
recently whizzed past a two-tone 
sedan of common make in a no-pass- 
ing zone only to discover shortly 
that he had illegally passed a ghost 
car. Back home he explained to a 
friend: “When you know unmarked 
cars are being used, you think every 
car on the road might be carrying a 
cop and you drive accordingly.” 

Even areas of police work not di- 
rectly related to traffic can benefit 
from camouflaged cars, according to 
some observers. Franklin Sturdy, 
chairman of the Citizens Traffic 
Safety Board of Chicago, points out 
that the increase in traffic arrests 
made possible by ghosts results in 
an increase in the solution of other 
crimes. “Since ghost cops come up 
fast on unsuspecting motorists, they 
often uncover narcotics, burglar 
tools, and evidence of other crimes 
in the course of issuing traffic cita- 
tions,” Sturdy explains. “When pa- 
trolmen in marked cars make traffic 
arrests, guilty parties are often 
alerted in time to conceal such evi- 
dence.” 


Desprre these advantages credited to 
unmarks, several esteemed traffic 
agencies—including the National 
Safety Council, the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, the 
Traffic Institute at Northwestern 
University, and the American Auto- 
mobile Association—look skeptically 
upon extensive use of the cars for 
routine traffic patrol duties. These 
organizations argue that ghost squads 
may have a place on the highways 
during special investigations and 
under extraordinary circumstances, 
but for states and cities to assign 


them broad enforcement duties o: 
to convert a substantial part of thei 
patrol force to unmarks is a seriou: 
mistake. 

Unlike many state and loca! police 
officials, experts in these professiona 
groups do not necessarily equate a 
high number of arrests and convic- 
tions with good police work or with 
highway safety. “An arrest,” says 
Daniel G. Reynolds, director of traf- 
fic operations for the NSC, “should 
be a last resort. Traffic enforcement 
should not be confined to arresting, 
citing, or otherwise initiating prose- 
cution of offenders. It should involve 
many kinds of action.” 

The most important of these is 
prevention of infractions, rather than 
punishment for infractions already 
committed. As Captain Robert V. 
Annett, head of the traffic division 
of the New York State Police, ex- 
plained to the 1960 Highway Trans- 
portation Congress in Washington, 
D. C.: “Most accidents stem from 
violations of the law. Therefore, the 
most effective way to reduce acci- 
dents is to reduce violations.” Marked 
squad cars, according to Reynolds 
and others, are best suited for this 
job. A statement by the AAA, which 
considers the use of unmarks a type 
of “highway witch-hunting,” explains 
why: 

“The presence of plainly marked 
police vehicles on the highways con- 
stitutes one of the best deterrents to 
excessive speed and other violations. 
Wide-open traffic patrolling results 
in a more universal observance of 
the rules of the road than does con- 
cealment. We believe that a marked 
police car reminds the motorist to 
check the speed limit and to comply 
with other safe driving rules. In 
brief, a uniformed officer in a dis- 
tinctly marked car is a living safety 
poster.” 

A recent survey, conducted in 
Chicago by the Citizens Traffic Safety 
Board, shows that drivers do commit 
from three to five times fewer viola- 
tions and drive about five miles per 
hour slower when a marked patrol 
car is in sight. Thus, during the time 
it is visible at least, the plainly 
marked car is reducing violations. 
Many experts contend that ghost 
cars cannot boast even this much of 
a preventive effect, despite the claim 
that unmarks create an omnipresent 
“halo of influence.” The extensive 
halo, critics argue, sounds good in 
theory, but it just doesn’t exist. For 
ghost proponents to claim that it 
does, catches them in a telling in- 

(see POLICE CARS page 86) 
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N A RECENT afternoon, a stroller 
O in Paterson, New Jersey was 
shocked to see a forty-ton Sherman 
tank rattle around a corner in a resi- 
dential area. The tank clanked on 
relentiessly, its 75-mm cannon jut- 
ting forward. Over the tree-bank it 
rolled, then across the lawn toward 
a two-story brick and frame house. 

As the startled witness stopped, 
mouth agape, the 80,000-pound steel 
monster smashed into the house. 
There was a sudden violent crash 
of falling bricks and splintering wood 
as one whole side of the house col- 
lapsed. The tank, its engine roaring, 
disappeared in a cloud of powdered 
brick and mortar. 

Like an unpleasant review of the 
battlefield at St. Lo, France or 
Aachen, Germany, the Sherman had 
again proven its destructive ability. 
But this time the operation was a 
peaceful one. The house was old and 
no longer needed, and the tank’s 
“commander” was not a begrimed 
lieutenant with an ear cocked for the 
whistle of a German 88-mm but a 
man engaged in the pursuit of his 
craft, housewrecking. 

The Sherman tank was one of five 
used in the housewrecking business 
of forty-year-old Carmen Otillio, a 
Paterson contractor. Equipped with 
a 900-horsepower, V-8 engine and a 
75-mm cannon that serves as a bat- 
tering ram, Otillio’s metal monsters 
are a “smashing success.” He claims 
they do the job faster and are less 
expensive than conventional ma- 
chinery. Otillio got the idea of house- 
wrecking with tanks during World 
War II, while he was with the 208th 
Combat Engineers in France. He 
once watched a column of tanks 
widen a narrow street simply by 
knocking down houses on both sides. 
The work went so quickly and 
smoothly that he decided he would 
get a couple of tanks for his postwar 
business. As a civilian, however, 
Otillio discovered it wasn’t that sim- 
ple. In Washington, after the war, he 
applied for permission to buy a 
Sherman tank, but government offi- 
cials viewed the request with sus- 
picion, and his petition was refused. 

But Carmen Otillio was a patient 
man and after twelve years of snip- 
ping through red tape, he was finally 
able to wangle permission to buy 
five surplus Shermans. “They were 
worth waiting for,” says the world’s 
only civilian tank commander with 
a grin. “Those babies are real money- 
makers!” 

Even without tanks, the house- 
wrecking industry is a colorful and 


at times dangerous business. Despite 
current safety measures, wrecking is 
not yet considered the safest way to 
make a living. Before strict safety 
enforcement was begun a few years 
ago, scores of wreckers plummeted 
to their deaths or were crushed by 
falling debris. Now, though the num- 
ber is reduced, men still suffer from 
falls—the most common type of 
wrecking mishap. 

The danger in the wrecking busi- 
ness stems from: one fact: a building 
comes down in a lot less time than 
it went up—and it comes down, not 
brick by brick, but in heavy sections. 
Wreckers estimate that they can tear 
down any building in about one- 
twentieth of the time needed to build 
it. Normally they try never to hurry 
a job, because that’s when the dan- 
ger multiplies. Unlike builders who 
have blueprints to work by, wreck- 
ers have to “feel” their way, making 
decisions on the spot and using in- 
genuity to solve problems never 
faced before. 

A generous supply of ingenuity 
can mean safer wrecking and money- 
saving shortcuts for any wrecking 
firm. Lipsett, Incorporated, one of 
New York’s biggest demolition com- 
panies, originated a safe method of 
dismantling a gas tank that is still 
talked about in the trade. Asked to 
wreck the huge utilities cylinder, 
Morris Lipsett and his brother Julius 
studied the job carefully. The im- 
portant factor in estimating the job’s 
cost was the thousands of feet of 
scaffolding needed. “It would have 
cost a small fortune,” said Lipsett, 
“but we found a shortcut.” The Lip- 
sett technique was to fill the tank 
with water and put the workmen on 
rafts inside. Then the water was 
siphoned off and the wreckers were 
lowered gradually as they cut the 


tank down. “That trick saved us 
about $38,000,” Lipsett recalls 
proudly. 


In housewrecking, however, three 
basic operations are almost standard 
procedure. First, the interior is 
stripped of furniture, linoleum, fix- 
tures, and plumbing. Then large 
holes are broken through each floor 
to permit wreckage to be dropped 
through to the basement. Wreckers 
next move to the roof where, with 
sledgehammers, they punch through 
a series of holes. They keep enlarg- 
ing these holes until finally the en- 
tire top crashes thunderously into 
the basement. Then the crew attacks 
walls with hammers and picks. Un- 
usually stubborn walls are battered 
into submission with a 3000-pound 
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steel ball swung from a derrick. This 
is the high-point of any wreckins 
operation from a spectator’s point o° 
view, but it is now being used les: 
frequently because it requires tox 
much elbow room. 

S. Samuel Martinson, chief inspec- 
tor of the New York State Labo: 
Department’s Bureau of Construc- 
tion, explains: “To use the ball, : 
zone of demolition at least one and ¢ 
half times the height of the structure 
being demolished must be maintainec 
beyond the perimeter of the struc- 
ture.” This precaution is necessary 
according to Martinson, because 
there is always danger that the bal 
might tear loose and smash othe: 
buildings. 


Workers on outside scaffolding re- 
move the masonry, floor by floor, 
then pass it inside where it is sent 
down chutes to the basement. When 
the steel frame is bared, the iron 
workers, called burners, take over 
with acetylene torches and the steel 
skeleton is sectioned. Meanwhile, 
cranes with shovels are greedily de- 
vouring the piles of debris heaped 
high in the basement and disgorging 
it into trucks that haul it away. 

The clanking movements of cranes, 
tractors, and trucks and the crash of 
falling masonry has never failed to 
fascinate passersby. Rare is the man 
—or boy—who can stroll by such an 
‘operation without stopping to watch. 
Occasionally, these “sidewalk super- 
intendents” see unusual and unex- 
pected sights. Once a member of a 
housewrecking crew was “bitten” by 
a clamshell bucket. The victim was 
working away with a pick, com- 
pletely unaware that, in a manner of 
speaking, he was being “stalked.” 
Behind him, quivering at the end of 
its boom like the head of some pre- 
historic monster scenting its prey, 
the bucket prepared to devour more 
earth and rubble. Its steel-toothed 
jaws slowly opened and then lunged 
forward, biting deeply into a pile of 
stone and lumber. As the monster’s 
jaws snapped shut and its head 
swung aloft, the workman suddenly 
dropped his pick and let out a yell 
compounded of fear, indignation, and 
embarrassment. A sizeable crowd, 
gathered to watch the wrecking op- 
eration, laughed uproariously. There 
was a loud rip. Fluttering trium- 
phantly from the teeth of the shovel 
like a victory pennant, was the en- 
tire seat of the luckless workman’s 
trousers. 

Not so funny, however, to another 
crowd of sidewalk superintendents 
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THE 
DESTROYERS 


vas the accident they witnessed in 
1942, when the New York World’s 
Fair buildings were being demol- 
ished. Iron workers were prying at 
the suspended ceiling in the Railroad 
Exhibit Building. Suddenly the metal 
straps supporting the roof gave way 
with a wrenching scream. Six work- 
men plunged to their deaths and one 
was seriously injured. 

Variety, as well as danger, is part 
of a wrecker’s daily routine. When 
he begins a job, he never knows 
what he is likely to uncover. It may 
be a hidden fortune, useless junk, or 
the grim skeletal remains of a mur- 
der victim cached within a building’s 
walls many years before. 

One of the more pleasant discov- 
eries was made in New York City in 
August 1956 by a group of wreckers 
who were engaged in demolishing an 
abandoned dwelling on East 33rd 
Street near Lexington Avenue. 
Forty-year-old Pearly Dickens was 
prying some bricks from a fireplace 
when he suddenly found himself in 
the midst of a shower—of $100 bills! 
Money literally rained down on the 
amazed man. Recovering from the 
shock, Dickens let out a yell: “Mon- 
ey! Money! My gosh, it’s money!” 
“I couldn’t believe my eyes,” the 
laborer told police later. “There was 
money all over the place. I grabbed 
a big bundle and then everybody 
came running over.” 

All work abruptly ceased and 
within minutes the hidden hoard— 
variously estimated at from $6000 to 
$60,000—disappeared by the fistful. 
Pearly Dickens wasted no time in 
celebrating. He promptly took a 
week off, purchased $50 worth of 
whiskey and several cases of beer to 
toast the lucky event. 

Police learned of the affair when 
the local office of the FBI received 
an anonymous tip that two laborers 
had been seen counting between 
$7000 and $10,000. Twenty members 
of the wrecking crew were ques- 
tioned about the treasure trove and 
what had happened to it. Dickens 
was vague about where the bulk of 
his share had gone. He said he gave 
some to fellow workers who arrived 
late. Part of it had gone to pay bills. 
Dickens estimated that he had 
plucked about $3000 out of the rub- 
ble, but said he had only $5 left. 
Asked if he hadn’t thought of turn- 
ing the money over to the police, 
Dickens looked surprised. “I always 


(From page 32) 
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thought finders was keepers,” he 
said. 

Although they uncover all sorts of 
secrets, wreckers seldom consider 
their business romantic. As a rule 
they think no more of dismantling a 
cottage or a famous old home than a 
dentist does about removing a dis- 
eased tooth. Says Albert A. Volk, 
who heads one of the country’s big- 
gest wrecking companies, “We’re the 
morticians of the building industry. 
We tear down a deceased building 
and inter the corpse without fanfare.” 

Volk may believe his business lacks 
romance, but some of the stories he 
tells imply otherwise. Take the time 
his firm wrecked the old Assay Office 
Building on New York’s Wall Street. 
For years, this building had been the 
place where prospectors from every 
part of the country sent ore samples 
and dust to be examined and the 
gold-content determined. A few 
weeks after the dismantling had be- 
gun, one wrecker, after a prolonged 
fit of coughing, remarked, “Sure a 
lotta dust in this place. Funny look- 
ing, too. Sort of coppery.” 

Someone finally became curious 
about the dust, recalled what the 
building had once been, and put two 
and two together. The copper-col- 
ored dust was gold dust. Before the 
enthusiastic wreckers leveled the 
building, they swept up a fortune 
estimated in excess of $30,000. 


How orten a housewrecker has 
stumbled across a long-forgotten 
cache of jewels, money, or what- 
have-you is anybody’s guess. But it 
has happened—and still does—far 
more frequently than might be im- 
agined. Naturally the finders of such 
fortunes do not always shout the 
news of their discovery to the world. 

In Paris, France, the French courts 
recently wrote finis to a case involv- 
ing nine housewreckers who found a 
huge fortune while tearing down an 
ancient stone house in the Rue 
Mouffetard. The workmen pulled 
down a wall and discovered a treas- 
ure trove of 3351 gold coins, all 
minted during the reign of Louis XV 
and worth a fabulous sum. The 
wreckers were ecstatic. Paris law 
states that the city must divide un- 
claimed treasure equally with the 
finders. Then the police stepped in. 
They announced that examination of 
pieces uf old parchment in which the 
coins had been wrapped constituted 
the will of Louis de Nivelle, a noble- 
man who resided in the house two 
centuries earlier. De Nivelle had evi- 
dently been a numismatist because 
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each coin was minutely described on 
the parchment—mint year, insignia, 
defects in lettering, et cetera. A ten- 
year legal battle followed. The courts 
decided that 2812 of the coins should 
be distributed among De Nivelle’s 
descendants. The remaining 539 gold 
pieces—themselves worth a large for- 
tune—were divided among the nine 
housewreckers. 

On occasion, housewreckers have 
been instrumental in solving mys- 
teries that baffled police. One such 
case occurred a few years ago during 
the razing of New York City’s som- 
ber old Tombs Prison. Among the 
notorious criminals housed there was 
Reynolds Foresbry who in his time 
was considered “the most dangerous 
criminal in America.” 

On the night of September 2, 1912, 
Foresbry staged a spectacular escape. 
Climbing to a ventilator in his cell, 
he wrenched it off with his bare 
hands and slipped down the narrow 
airshaft. Making his way through the 
carpentry shop and out into the 
courtyard, Foresbry eased past a 
snoring guard who was sleeping off 
the effects of alcoholic over-indul- 
gence at a political outing. The pris- 
oner propped a board against the 
high stone wall, scaled it, and dropped 
to the other side and freedom. Re- 
captured a month later, Foresbry de- 
nied having had outside help. “When 
I break jail,” he sneered, “I don’t 
need help.” Police were unconvinced, 
but they could not prove otherwise. 

Thirty-six years later, in 1948, 
while the ancient prison was being 
demolished, a wrecker pried loose a 
section of plumbing in one of the 
upper tiers and discovered a crum- 
bled piece of paper, yellowed with 
age. Curious, he smoothed it out and 
read the large, faded block-lettered 
message: “WAIT FOR YOU IN 
CENTRE ST. THREE O’CLOCK. 
SEPT. 2. ONE KEEPER.” Foresbry 
did have outside help that night— 
someone who knew only one guard 
would be on duty had smuggled the 
note to the prisoner who then stuffed 
it into the drainpipe. 

More often than not, though, 
wreckers discover little of historical 
or monetary value. Their work, by 
nature of its noise and violence, fas- 
cinates only those not intimately in- 
volved—bystanders who spend a few 
minutes watching an old building 
fall. Perhaps on a nearby corner 
other spectators see the cycle begin 
again as a contractor puts up a build- 
ing that will, in turn, outlive its use- 
fulness and fall prey to the tools of 
destruction. THE END 
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N LATER YEARS it seemed clear to 
I everyone that the big freeze could 
only have taken place on a bright, 
spring day. The winter had been se- 
vere. Spring came suddenly on a Sat- 
urday morning, and nearly the whole 
city decided at once to go out by 
automobile. On that day the city’s 
traffic was further aggravated by a 
parade, two conventions, and a visit 
by a constitutional monarch. Still, 
most drivers—like most of humanity 
—are optimistic. The streets were 
jammed, yet each driver told himself 
he would soon be out of it. Automo- 
biles still seemed to be a means for 
producing or increasing motion. 

The man most often cited in con- 
nection with the big freeze was 
the hack driver Benjamin Miller. 
Through the years he told his story 
of how the freeze started, then 
spread, until it became a set piece. 
It does appear riow that his cab, in 
effect, headed all the rest. His last 
passenger, a man named Christopher, 
reported to the police a day later 
that Miller had left the stalled cab, 
saying, “Start it yourself if you can.” 

Earlier that Saturday morning, as 
Miller recalled it, “driving wasn’t so 
bad with the sun out.” About noon, 
approaching the Queensboro Bridge 
from the south along First Avenue, 
he found himself blocked by a solid 
mass of cars on all sides. He re- 
membered that it felt “peculiar” to 
be stuck in the center of the street. 
He thought it might be better by the 
curb. His customer had said then, 
“Maybe we'll just sit here.” But in a 
few minutes the traffic did move 
again. 

Most authorities agree that the 
turning point came around one 
o’clock. The sky clouded and grew 
progressively darker. And traffic 
slowed. 

By this time Miller had worked 
his way far downtown and was 
headed north again. He sat through 
four changes of lights at Broadway 
and Canal, his fingers drumming 
lightly on the horn button, while a 
truck driver argued violently with 
an out-of-state tourist. Miller 
dropped one fare above 14th Street 
and continued north with another, 


There never has been a permanent 


and now he had a sense of being car- 


ried along in a sluggish, oozing mass 


of vehicles. As traffic thickened fur- 
ther, the oozing mass congealed to a 
point where it proceeded in smal! 
squirts. In the Thirties, Miller said, 
his hand jerked the wheel for a right 
turn, without his having though: 
about it. He stared at the rear gate 
of a truck in a thoroughly jammed 
side street. The angry voice of his 
fare, a woman, “just sort of faded 
away,” Miller said. 

He dropped the woman passenger 
still hearing sounds only faintly. He 
cruised west, picked up the man 
named Christopher near Madison, 
and turned north on Fifth Avenue 
Christopher had run to the cab. 
Miller had wondered why and only 
then noticed that the rain had begun. 

The rain poured down. Miller could 
scarcely see through his windshield, 
and when he moved at all he had to 
crawl behind other cars in low gear. 
Christopher wanted to go to the west 
side. Miller turned off Fifth Avenue 
onto the 65th Street transverse cross- 
ing Central Park. He was well within 
the park when the rain eased and he 
could see ahead. He saw nothing but 
automobiles; and the sight depressed 
him. After three long waits and short 
advances, Miller observed that he 
had gained perhaps a hundred feet. 
He was suddenly convinced that the 
hack would never get out of the 
park. The thought did not terrify 
him. It just seemed obvious. 

When Miller realized that the 
driver behind him was tooting his 
horn, it seemed the most natural 
thing in the world to pull quickly 
on the steering wheel and maneuver 
back and forth, as if getting into a 
parking place, until his car was 
turned at right angles to the road. 

“That way I could look at the guy 
who was honking, without straining 
my neck,” Miller said. 

Miller’s cab stalled. The car behind 
tried to squeeze between him and 
the wail of the transverse, did some 
damage to the fenders, and stalled 
too. A car trying to pass from the 
other direction turned aside too 
sharply and came to a permanent 
stop against a lamp post. It was at 


traffic jam. There may 


never be one. Certainly, it could only happen under just the right 


conditions. On the first day of Spring, for example. On a Saturday 


that begins fair and is suddenly disrupted by rain... 


By RICHARD SASULY 
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his point that Miller left the vehicle 
1d said to Christopher, “Start it 
ourself if you can.” 

All accounts agree that the next 
permanent clot in the flow of traffic 

med rapidly at 65th Street and 
Fifth Avenue, at the entrance to the 
“entral Park transverse. The driver 
of the last car into the transverse, 
after waiting motionless for some 
ime, concluded that the line would 
not move. He attempted to back out 
into Fifth Avenue. The nearly solid 
trafic on the Avenue closed around 
him. In the confusion, cars that had 
been waiting impatiently on the east 
side of the Avenue, hoping to enter 
the park themselves, moved forward. 
In a few moments the intersection 
was firmly blocked. Without ques- 
tion, all the investigators later 
agreed, Fifth Avenue was the first 
of the major arteries to suffer a 
complete freeze. Within minutes, 
the jam was solid from Washington 
Square northward to Harlem. 


- 


Warer at 33 degrees fahrenheit is 
very cold. Water at 32 degrees may 
be considered just one degree colder, 
but the difference of one degree is 
crucial. Observers of Arctic waters 
on the eve of a big freeze have noted 
a strange, quite solemn, hush that 
comes over the water. A great fount 
of elemental power ominously and 
silently submits to harness, and yet, 
as if in a final upheaval of rebellion, 
undergoes an ultimate, uncheckable 
expanison. 

Just so the freezing of traffic. So 
long as motion kept up at all, no 
matter how sluggish, traffic in cross- 
ing streets still passed in small 
packets of cars. But when the freeze 
clamped down solidly, it was as if the 
traffic stream expanded, and the side 
streets were sealed off permanently. 
There traffic, too, became frozen. The 
investigators termed this “the lateral 
process.” This meant simply that the 
freezing of a north-south street, Fifth 
Avenue to begin with, caused a rapid 
succession of freezes on the lateral 
(that is, east-west) streets crossing 
it. And, of course, these east-west 
streets in turn caused the permanent 
blocking of a whole series of addi- 
tional north-south streets. 

Central Park South, 57th Street, 
and 42nd Street appeared to have 
frozen nearly simultaneously. Which 
of them caused the freezing of Eighth 
Avenue and Central Park West is 


anybody’s guess. But the effect of the 


freeze on Central Park West was to 
block off the western, or 66th Street, 
entrance to the transverse across 
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Central Park, probably no more than 
twenty minutes after the eastern en- 
trance had been blocked and no 
more than twenty-five minutes after 
Benjamin Miller had walked away 
from Christopher and his cab. Dur- 
ing that interval, the cars in front of 
Miller’s cab had continued squeezing 
forward, very slowly. They gained 
perhaps 200 feet. And so, when the 
general freeze clamped down, a gap 
remained between Miller’s cab and 
the next car in front, as a permanent 
record of what had happened. 

With the central arteries blocked, 
the rest of the freeze set in rapidly. 
The east side and west side high- 
ways, for example, jammed up 
around clots forming at entrances. 
The express highways, in turn, 
caused the immediate congealing of 
inter-city and inter-boro traffic. Of 
the four vehicular tunnels leading 
from the city, three were blocked at 
about the same time. The Brooklyn- 
Battery tunnel, the longest and at 
that moment least used, clogged up 
ten minutes later. Among the bridges, 
the five across the East River first 
became solid, immobile masses of 
automobiles. They were followed by 
the George Washington bridge and 
rather more slowly by the smaller 
bridges across the Harlem River. 
Thus the pattern of the freeze was 
complete. 

A census, later compiled with 
great labor, indicated that a very 
substantial majority of all licensed 
and operable vehicles in the city, to 
say nothing of visiting cars and 
trucks, had been travelling that day. 
And the bulk of these had been on 
main thoroughfares. The freeze on 
the big arteries left many of the 
minor side streets not only fairly 
clear, but almost deserted. 

Concerning the next phase of the 
freeze, Christopher’s account is 
neither better nor worse than thou- 
sands of others, but it is typical. 
After Miller left his cab, Christopher 
sat alone for some time. Even after 
he concluded that Miller was not 
coming back, he remained a few 
minutes longer, strangely hopeful 
that somehow someone would come 
along whose job it was to make the 
cab go again. Finally he could no 
longer evade reality. Perplexed as 
well as outraged, Christopher left 
the cab, too. He climbed a stairway 
to the top of the transverse wall. The 
freeze had now completed its circuit 
in the park, and everywhere he 
looked he saw motionless cars. He 
proceeded in the direction of his 
home. Christopher was a heavy, el- 
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derly man and not a good walker. 
It took him three quarters of an hour 
to cross the park and walk north to 
his own side street. What he saw 
then has sometimes been called “the 
decisive moment of the freeze.” 


Ar cuartanooca in 1863, the Union 
forces under Hooker attacked Look- 
out Mountain. But they planned to 
advance no farther than the rifle 
pits near the base of the rise. The 
Union soldiers, in this case, simply 
disregarded what had been planned 
and made a decision of their own, 
simultaneously, en masse. They con- 
tinued to the top of the mountain 
and secured the victory. Apparently 
the decision to abandon vehicles 
during the big freeze also came 
nearly simultaneously, all over the 
city. As Christopher saw it, every 
car door seemed to open at once. 
Drivers and passengers dismounted 
and gathered in groups. Through the 
first half hour of the freeze, nervous 
irritation had risen to a new peak, 
with horns honking and drivers yell- 
ing and an uncounted number of 
fights helping to quicken the clotting 
process. But when the moment came 
to dismount from vehicles, as if a 
secret order had passed electrically 
around the city, silence settled over 
the avenues. Christopher said, “A 
good many of the people were laugh- 
ing, though I’m sure I don’t know 
what they had to laugh about.” It has 
often been observed that people in- 
volved in a natural disaster, upon 
discovering that they have escaped 
immediate bodily harm, become light 
hearted, and communal feeling never 
rises higher. 

Rain fell again. Many thousands of 
appointments had now been broken; 
many hundreds of thousands of din- 
ners were late. A few at a time, oc- 
cupants of cars began to drift away. 
The movement away from the cars 
speeded up and became a flood. By 
night, the cars stood alone in the 
silent streets. 

The police department at first re- 
acted in accordance with regulations. 
Only late in the day did a few offi- 
cials realize that conventional meas- 
ures—tickets, orders, hand signals, 
tow cars—could do nothing. The 
mayor, the police commissioner, and 
a few others finally gathered in an 
emergency meeting at eight o’clock 
in the evening. Still the situation had 
not become ripe for command deci- 
sions. Such decisions can only take 
effect if some firm lines of command 
and organization exist. These for the 

(see THE BIG FREEZE page 88) 
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Setr-razszavanson, we are told, is the first fundamental 
instinct. Life is precious. 

On the grand stage of human events, it has been many 
centuries since there has been any omnipresent danger 
to mankind except man. The irony of this is not gener- 
ally appreciated. Natural forces, disease, and famine have 
slain their thousands but have never really threatened 
the destruction of man. It is only that Horseman of the 
Apocalypse, War, that threatens his obliteration. 

If the fact that man is the only fatal enemy of man is 
ironical, it is as much a paradox that his opportunity to 
exterminate himself should be greater now than ever 
before. The spear, the crossbow, gunpowder, and other 
mechanical engines of war achieved only the mutilation 
of mankind. The atom and hydrogen bombs and missiles 
firéd between continents can destroy man utterly. 

So, again, but now more urgently, is heard the ancient 
cry, “What must we do to be saved?” 

There are those today, as always, who respond to this 
deepest question with the shallowest answers. Let us re- 
double our efforts to catch up in the warfare of science, 
they say. Let us build more deadly weapons, more 
quickly. 

That is not the upward path to salvation. That is the 
same old downward trail to war—a trail, as we now see, 
that leads to a steep cliff just ahead of us. We have only 
to take a single step over it to achieve total destruction. 

No sane person doubts the need to maintain and 
strengthen our defenses. But it is no longer only foolish, 
it is tragic to assume that military might is anything 
more than a position of strength from which to embark 
on a more durable road toward the safety and salva- 
tion of mankind. 

The greatest military strength possible can give the 
free world only equal power, or slightly more power 
than the communist world. In other words, it puts each 
of us in a position to destroy the other. Is that salvation? 
Is that security? Or is it nothing but a precarious balance 
in which one irrational act by one person in either camp 
can destroy mankind? 

As today a small part of mankind can destroy all of 
mankind, so the whole world can be saved only by the 
whole of mankind. We have always had the means to do 
this—the means of law and self-government. We have 
always had available to us the spirit that must infuse 
such law and self-government—the spirit of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 

Good Kiwanians and good citizens who give primacy 
to the human and spiritual, who serve others, who edu- 
cate themselves in citizenship responsibility give thanks 
daily for liberty, which, as Patrick Henry reminded us, 
is life itself. 

As we begin another year we pledge our efforts and 
point our prayers toward unselfish, enlightened, and re- 
sponsible citizenship and the extension of liberty and 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL OBJECTS OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
THE OBJECT: T. ; to the human and spiritual, rather than to the 
material ol Bagh, etiaaaad 


THE OBJECT: To encourage the daily living of the Golden Rule in all human 
relationships. 


THE OBJECT: To te the adoption and the application of higher social, 
business, and standards. | 


BUILD 


RESP SF NSIBLE 


CITIZENSHIP 








LIVE BY THE GOLDEN RULE AND 
DEMONSTRATE SUPPORT OF RELIGIOUS 
AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


One of the first Objects of Kiwanis 
International, established at the third 
International Convention at Provi- 
dence in 1918, stressed observance of 
the Golden Rule. Six years later, at 
the Constitutional Convention in 
Denver, Colorado, the Objects of 
Kiwanis as we know them today 
were adopted, the first of which is 
“To give primacy to the human and 
spiritual rather than to the material 
values of life.” At the 1935 Interna- 
tional Council meeting, the Special 
Committee on the Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims 
was formed to further stress the im- 
portance of the spiritual life to 
Kiwanians. There, Charles S. Donley, 
then a trustee, said that the Kiwanis 
Objective on the support of churches 
“should mark Kiwanis International 
as coming to the front in a time of 
world unbalance with a plan and 
program for placing emphasis at a 
place where the greatest stabilization 
is needed.” Surely this statement 
applies today as it did in 1935. The 
standing committee’s responsibility 
is that of initiating, developing, and 
promoting a program for use by its 
counterpart committees on the club 
level. Club activities include: go-to- 
church campaigns; radio broadcasts 
of spot announcements on spiritual 
life; sponsoring of lay preachers for 
churches lacking ordained ministers; 
providing youth with religious 
Christmas programs; table-tent dis- 
tribution; and promoting Religious 
Emphasis Month 


ENCOURAGE YOUTH, BY PRECEPT AND 
EXAMPLE, TO BECOME RESPONSIBLE 
LEADERS AND CITIZENS 


Child and youth work has been vir- 
tually a cornerstone of Kiwanis, but 
only recently has greater emphasis 
been placed on furthering civic re- 
sponsibility in youth. In 1957 a 
Youth Panel Forum kit was distrib- 
uted by Kiwanis International. It 
was used by clubs that held panel 
discussions for high school students 
dealing with subjects basic to civic 
responsibility, including: the mean- 
ing of the constitution, who should 
pay taxes, opportunities under a 
competitive enterprise system, and 
others. Quoted on the cover of the 
“Panel Forums for High School Stu- 
dents” pamphlet, included in the kit, 
were these words by Goethe: “The 
destiny of any nation at any given 
time depends upon the opinion of its 
young men under five and twenty.” 
This year special CQ leaflets for stu- 
dents in both high school and college 
are available. Club activities include: 
youth CQ leaflet distribution; recog- 
nition of youth for special achieve- 
ments, sending boys to Boys State 
and girls to Girls State; sponsoring 
safety programs; encouraging youth 
to participate in community activi- 
ties; encouraging youth to partic- 
ipate in people-to-people projects; 
and Kids’ Day observances 


“Gfu Destiny 


of any nation 


AT ANY GIVEN TIME 


depends upon the opinion 


of its young men 


under five and twenty.’’ 


SUPPORT OUR KEY CLUBS AND 
CIRCLE K CLUBS THROUGH CONSTANT 
ADULT ASSOCIATION, COUNSEL, 

AND GUIDANCE 


The first Key Club came to life in 
Sacramento, California in 1925. It 
was not until 1942, however, that 
Kiwanis International recommended 
that all Kiwanis clubs sponsor Key 
Clubs and interest began to grow. In 
1945 the Special Committee on Spon- 
sored Youth Organizations was 
formed and a year later a staffed 
Key Club department took shape at 
the General Office. That year, Key 
Clubs numbered 112; now there are 
2036. In 1955 Circle K International 
was formed. It presently has 276 
clubs. Both organizations are service 
clubs, not social clubs. They serve 
their schools in the way that Kiwanis 
clubs serve their communities. In 
1961, in addition to emphasis on the 
building of new clubs, Kiwanians 
are asked to carry out their respon- 
sibility to the junior organizations 
they have formed by continuing to 
maintain close contact with them. 
Kiwanians can hold meetings with 
school administrators on Key Club 
or Circle K administration or activi- 
ties; engage in joint Kiwanis-Key 
Club and Kiwanis-Circle K Club ac- 
tivities; and attend junior organiza- 
tion club meetings. 





HELP YOUTH IN PHYSICAL, MENTAL, 
AND MORAL DEVELOPMENT, AND 

IN THE CHOICE OF A VOCATION, TO 
GROW TO MATURITY AND EXCELLENCE 
The Cleveland, Ohio club (the sec- 
ond Kiwanis club, chartered in 1916) 
had as 


formation and founding of a nursery 


its first main objective the 


school, thu laying the groundwork 
for child and youth activitie: in 
Kiwanis International at an early 
date In 1922 Kiwani 
first Objectives, designed to define a 


adopted its 


field of service in which all clubs 
should become active. One of these 


first’ three Objectives was a pledge 
To increase the activities of clubs in 
behalf of underprivileged children,” 
and a standing committee was estab- 
lished to implement the Objective 
the following year. Since 1959 the 
work of this committee has come 
under the scope of the International 
Committee on Boys and Girls Work 
In 1925 another Objective was 
adopted: “To enlist the interest of all 
Kiwanis clubs in providing vocational 
guidance and placement for young 
men and women through Kiwanis 
members offering advice in their re- 
spective classifications,” and a Spe- 
cial Committee for Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement followed in 1926 
Club activities 
youth groups; sponsoring and equip- 


include: sponsoring 
ping athletic teams; providing under- 
privileged children with food, cloth- 
ing, medicines; assisting delinquent 
youth; providing scholarships and 
student loan funds; sponsoring youth 
science fairs; providing vocational 
guidance through conferences and 
career days; and forming health 
clinics 


FOSTER MORE EFFECTIVE FARM CITY 
RELATIONS AND PROMOTE SOUND 
CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


At the 1922 convention, President 
Harry E. Karr, in his keynote ad- 
dress, said it would also seem to 
your president that one of the crying 
needs of our day is a more perfect 
understanding and better coopera- 
tion between our city and larming 
populations. The prosperity and hap- 
piness of each of us depends so much 
upon the other that it would be a 
true Kiwanis work to bring about a 
more perfect understanding between 
the rural and urban populations 
Kiwanis followed President Karr’s 
suggestion adopting as one of the 
first three Objectives in Kiwanis, “To 
promote better relations between 
farmers and business and profes- 
sional men in our cities.” In 1924 the 
Standing Committee on Agriculture 
was formed. In 1940 Kiwanians were 
advised to no longer take our natural 
resources for granted. The com- 
mittee’s objective for 1949 took the 
form of a slogan, “Conserve-Replen- 
ish-Develop.” The importance of 
conservation was reflected in the ad- 
dition of the word to the committee 
name, which stands today as Agri- 
culture and Conservation. Club ac- 
tivities include: observance of Farm 
City Week; sponsoring fairs and 
festivals; work with rural youth or- 
ganizations; tree planting and soil 
erosion projects; crop and animal 
projects; and farm safety projects. 


USE THE CQ PROGRAM TO INCREASE 
PARTICIPATION IN RESPONSIBLE 
SELF-GOVERNMENT; PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL AS 
EXEMPLIFIED BY CANADA-UNITED 
STATES RELATIONS; AND ADVANCE 
PEACE THROUGH THE RULE OF LAW 
IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Since Kiwanis was founded, civic 
and international responsibilty has 
been a prime aim of its member- 
ship. The third of three original 
Objectives, “To foster a more intel- 
ligent and active citizenship,” was 
adopted in 1922, and one of the 1924 
Objects, all of which remain today, 
was “To develop by precept and ex- 
ample, a more intelligent, aggressive, 
and serviceable citizenship.” These 
two statements of Kiwanis policy 
have served as a basis for subsequent 
citizenship programs. In 1921 at the 
Cleveland convention, it was resolved 
to “set apart a day to be termed 
‘Canadian Day’...’’ and the day 
evolved as US-Canada Good Will 
Week, held annually in April to ob- 
serve the friendship existing between 
the two countries. In 1935 the first 
Boundary Peace Tablet was placed 
on the Ambassador Bridge between 
Detroit, Michigan and Windsor, On- 
tario. Since that time, Kiwanians 
have erected thirty-two more. In- 
cluded in a group of “‘policies” 
adopted in 1936 in addition to that 
year’s Objectives were these two: 
“Fostering and promoting the inter- 
national good will which exists be- 
tween Canada and the United 
States,” and “Cooperation in law en- 
forcement.” In 1959 the International 
Committees on Public and Business 
Affairs set in motion the CQ pro- 
gram, which is to be further empha- 
sized during the year 1961. Club 
activities include: safety campaigns; 
activities on behalf of better schools 
and teachers’ salaries; activities on 
behalf of the handicapped and senior 
citizens; public forums; Ballot Batal- 
lion; observance of US-Canada 
Goodwill Week; sponsoring exchange 
students and refugee families; and 
people-to-people projects. 
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BUILD STRONG CLUBS THROUGH 
POSITIVE, EFFECTIVE, AND CONTINUING 
PROGRAMS OF EDUCATION AND THE 
FOSTERING OF GOOD FELLOWSHIP 

IN EVERY KIWANIS EXPERIENCE 

At the Providence convention in 
1918, the Object “To promote the 
spirit of fraternalism among Kiwanis 
clubs” was adopted 
wording was changed, the Object 


Although the 


was retained in the present Objects 
adopted in 1924. In 1925 the Interna- 
tional Committee on Education sent 






















each Kiwanis club to give each mem- 
ber. These letters had the purpose 
of “...selling [the members] on the 
fundamental things in Kiwanis....” 
The titles of some of them were: At- 
tendance in Kiwanis, Membership in 
Kiwanis, Activity in Kiwanis. Thus 
in the pioneer days of Kiwanis, edu- 
cation was considered a vital element 
of strong clubs. Another vital element 
is fellowship, and in 1949 the Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education became 
the Committee on Kiwanis Education 
and Fellowship. At the recent 1960 
Council voted to 
broaden the scope of this Interna- 
tional Committee beginning in 1962 
by combining on the International 
level only the work of the Inter- 
Club Relations Committee under the 


meeting, it was 





i ship, and Inter-Club Relations.” Club 





name “Kiwanis Education, Fellow- 


activities include: thorough induc- 


and training for leadership. 
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INCREASE KIWANIS SERVICE BY 
EXPANDING OUR MEMBERSHIP 
THROUGH PERSONAL SPONSORSHIP, 
THE BUILDING OF NEW CLUBS, AND 
DIVERSIFIED PROGRAMS AND MUSIC 


At the Portland Convention in 1920, 
it was announced that Trustee and 
first editor of The Kiwanis Magazine 
Roe Fulkerson had proposed that 
“We Build” be adopted as the Ki- 
wanis motto. The proposed motto was 
adopted and serves to this day as a 
byword in Kiwanis. Although build- 
ing applies to many activities in Ki- 
wanis, it is first a challenge io enlist 
the best qualified men for Kiwanis 
service and to build new clubs 
in communities where adequate 
leadership is assured. In 1927 the 
International Committee on Classifi- 
cation and Membership was estab- 
lished, growing out of the Classifica- 
tion Committee established in 1919. 
The International Committee on At- 
tendance was created the following 
year. The purpose of the first Special 
Committee on Promotion of Exten- 
sion, formed in 1929, was given by 
its first chairman, Trustee Herbert 
A. Moore. 


through the experimental stages of 


“Kiwanis has passed 
its existence and is now a fixed, per- 
institution devoted to the 


This 


being true, we have an important 


manent 
altruistic service of mankind 


mission and duty to spread its good 
influences to all of the cities and 
towns throughout the United States 
and Canada yet untouched by it and 
which are able to support one of its 
parts—a Kiwanis club.” 
Growing out of this committee were 
the New Club Building Committees 
for the United States and Canada 
which were joined to make a stand- 
ing committee in 1949. The Board 
Committee on Music was formed in 
1926, and in 1950 the committee in- 
corporated the Committee on Club 
Programs, intermittently in exist- 
ence since 1935. In 1960 the Red 
Circle of Distinction was first 
awarded to Kiwanians for sponsor- 


component 


ing a new member. For the year 
1961, emphasis is being placed on 
the Ten Outstanding Men program 
and the Five Most Likely Clubs pro- 
gram. Club activities in this area 
also include 


personal sponsorship 


and program sharing. 














MAINTAIN A HIGH QUALITY OF SERVICE 
BY CONTINUOUS EVALUATION 
OF CLUB ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Efficiency Contest Committee Chair- 
man Verne Bonesteel, at the 1924 
Council Meeting, stated, “Good rec- 
ords tell us definitely and reliably 
what has been done. They enable us 
to compare our work or results with 
our records for other years and to 
compare our accomplishments with 
the achievements of others.” These 
contests, adopted at the Cleveland 
convention in 1921, served the pur- 
pose of promoting well-rounded club 
activities and provided the incoming 
officers with a graphic illustration of 
club weaknesses. When the contest 
was renamed the Achievement Con- 
test in 1932, the committee chairman 
stated that the contest provided each 
club with history, information, and 
inspiration. In 1937, to remove any 
implication of competition between 
clubs of comparable size in widely 
divergent communities, the name 
“contest” was discontinued, and the 
committee has since been known as 
“Achievement Reports.” Again in 
1961, all clubs are asked to file a 
complete report of their annual ac- 
complishments, and to publicize its 
contents not only for the benefit of 
members but for the community as 
well. 
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October 30, 1960 





J. O. Tally, Jr 
President 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 


OFFICERS 1960-1961—First Row, left to right: President-Elect, |. R. WITTHUHN, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Immediate Past President, ALBERT J. TULLY, Mobile, Alabama; Vice-President, C. L. MORRIS, 
Springfield, Illinois. Second Row, left to right: Vice-President, J. C. ROBERTSON, Edmonton, Alberta; 
Treasurer, MERLE H. TUCKER, Gallup, New Mexico; Secretary, 0. E. PETERSON, Chicago, Illinois 


TRUSTEES—Third Row, left to right: DR. ERNEST G. BASHOR, Los Angeles, California; 

CLUM BUCHER, Bloomington, Indiana; HAROLD 0. DANNER, Madisonville Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. Fourth Row, 
eft to right: W. CLYDE GLASS, Louisville, Kentucky; EDWARD C. KEEFE, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 

EDWARD B. MOYLAN, JR., Miami, Florida. Fifth Row, left to right: DON E. MUMFORD, New York, New York; 
MEL R. OSBORNE, East York Club, Toronto, Ontario; DON |. PARKER, Lincoln, Nebraska. Sixth Row, 

left to right: DR. R. GLENN REED, JR. Marietta, Georgia; CHARLES A. SWAIN, Cape May, New Jersey; 
MARTIN T. WIEGAND, Washington, D. C 


The 


Administration of 


Kiwanis [International 


HE UNIQUE cycle of Kiwanis lead- 
"TL ecship training comes to an end 
this month. It began late last October 
when almost all of the men shown 
on this and the two pages following 
met in Chicago to form the Interna- 
tional Council. There the Theme and 
Programs of Service for 1961 were 
presented to the district governors- 
designate and began their journey 
through the lieutenant governors 
and club presidents. 

This month the club presidents, in 
turn, will transmit a part of what 
they have learned at their leadership 
conferences to the members of every 
club. The only remaining task is for 
Kiwanians to make their program a 
reality. 
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Top of Page, GEORGE F. HIXSON, Roch- 
ester, New York, 1916-1918. Top Row, 
left to right: O. SAM CUMMINGS, Dallas, 
Texas, 1928-1929; RAYMOND M. CROSS- 
MAN, Omaha, Nebraska, 1930-1931; HAR- 
PER GATTON, Louisville, Kentucky, 1935- 
1936; BENNETT O. KNUDSON, Laguna 
Beach, California, 1939-1940. Second 
Row, left to right: CHARLES S. DONLEY, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1941-1942; FRED 
G. MCALISTER, Q@.C., London, Ontario, 
1942-1943; DONALD 8. RICE, Oakland, 
California, 1943-1944; HAMILTON HOLT, 
Macon, Georgia, 1945-1946; CHARLES W 
ARMSTRONG, M.D., Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, 1947-1948. Third Row, left to right 
J. HUGH JACKSON, Palo Alto, California, 
1949-1950; DON H. MURDOCH, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, 1950-1951; CLAUDE 8. HELL- 
MANN, Baltimore, Maryland, 1951-1952 
Fourth Row, left to right: WALTER J. L 
RAY, Detroit, Michigan, 1952-1953; DON- 
ALD YT. FORSYTHE, Carthage, |ilinois, 
1953-1954. Fifth Row, left to right: DON 
E. ENGDAHL, Spokane, Washington, 1954- 
1955; J. A. RANEY, indianapolis, indiana, 
1955-1956; REED C. CULP, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 1956-1957; H. PARK ARNOLD, Gien- 
dale, California, 1957-1958 
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PAST 


INTERNATIONAL 


PRESIDENTS 
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Right, left to right 

Montana: OTTO T. HABEDANK 
Sidney, Montana; Nebraska- 
lowa: WALLACE L 

CASSELL, Ames, lowa; New 
England: FREDERICK A. WATSON, 
Boston, Massachusetts 














Above, left to right: Alabama: COLONEL ALLEN A. GOODWYN, Anniston, Alabama 


C. A. MONROE, Antelope Valley Club, Palmdale, California; Capital: W 


Carolinas: JOHN T. BARNHILL, Greenville, North Carolina; Florida: A. STERLING HALL 


California-Nevada-Hawaii: 


PAUL LORD, Greenwood, Delaware; 


Florida; Georgia: LARRY P. MARTIN, Decatur Club, Atlanta, Georgia; Ilinois-Eastern lowa: 
MASON, Shelbyville, Indiana 
Second Row, left to right; Kansas: ARTHUR L. ADAMS, Lyons, Kansas; Kentucky-Tennessee: 


VERNE R. DERX, Portage Park Club, Chicago, Illinois; Indiana: ROBERT 


l 


Bradenton, 





DISTRICT GOVERNORS 


Oakotas: HAROLD M. BURKE, 
Wellsville 





Above, left to right 


Victoria, British Columbia; Pennsylvania: J. RILEY FULMER, 


Clearfield, Pennsylvania; Rocky Mountain: GEORGE P. HICKS, Casper, 
Wyoming; Southwest: ALFRED G. KING, Sky Harbor Club, Phoenix, 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION Top Left, left to right: Achievement Reports: 
DANIEL L. TURNER, North Park Club, San Diego, California; Attendance 
and Membership: LE ROY J. OLSEN, Provo, Utah; Inter-Club Relations: 
ROBERT |. BURCHINAL, Morgantown, West Virginia. Second Row Left, 
left to right: Kiwanis Education and Fellowship: DAVID L. AGNEW, Monroe, 
Louisiana; New Club Building: LORIN J. BADSKEY, North Manchester Club, 
Columbia City, Indiana; New Club Building (Vice-Chairman): E. B. ‘‘PETE”’ 
LYLE, Calgary, Alberta; Past international Presidents: H. PARK ARNOLD, 
Glendale, California. Bottom Row Left, left to right: Programs and Music: 
JOSEPH R. BENNETT, Poughkeepsie, New York; Resolutions: HARRY A 
SPENCER, Lincoln, Nebraska; Council and Convention Music: EMIL J 
BECKSTROM, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Kiwanis Organization and Adminis- 
tration: BEN H. HAZEN, Portland, Oregon. 


YOUTH SERVICES Top Right, left to right: Boys and Girls Work: CARLOS 
CLOVER, Odessa, Texas; Circle K Clubs: A. WADSWORTH APPLEBEE, 
Jacksonville, Illinois; Key Clubs: JOSEPH H. SCHWARTZ, Anaconda, Montana; 
Vocational Guidance: RALPH E. WILSON, Leavenworth, Kansas 


CITIZENSHIP SERVICES Bottom Row Right, left to right: Agriculture and 
Conservation: CHESTER W. McDONALD, Lakeland, Florida; Public and Busi- 
ness Affairs—Canada: GILLES E. SARAULT, Quebec, Quebec; Public and 
Business Affairs—US: R. F. ‘‘DUTCH’’ THALNER, Flint, Michigan; Support 
of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims: |. MAX POE, Pocahontas, Arkansas 





Ontario-Quebec-Maritime: DAVID McGRUER, 
St. George Club, Montreal, Quebec; Pacific-Northwest: ED MALLEK, 


W. HARVEY FREEMAN, Donelson Club, Nashville, Tennessee; Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee: 
WILLARD W. SCOTT, Memphis; Tennessee; Michigan: HAROLD F. PLETZ: East Lansing, Michigan; Minnesota- 
Mankato 


, Minnesota; Missouri-Arkansas: CLARENCE P. LEHNEN, 


FOR 1961 





Above, left to right: NEW JERSEY: CHARLES A. KOENIG, 
Rutherford, New Jersey; NEW YORK: SALVATOR MILAZZ0, 
Bensonhurst-Bay Ridge Club, New York, New York; OHIO: 
EARL R. BROOKS, Poland Club, Youngstown, Ohio 


Arizona; Texas-Oklahoma: JACK M. LANGDON, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Utah-idaho: ELVIN A. LINDQUIST, Blackfoot, Idaho; Western Canada: 
REUBEN C. GARDNER, Medicine Hat, Alberta; West Virginia: J. KENTON 
LAMBERT, Parsons, West Virginia; Wisconsin-Upper Michigan: NORMAN 
E. SCHLEY, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


CHAIRMEN OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEES 
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IGHT YEARS AGO visitors to the Cleveland Transit when seventy-five and commercial aromas now grosses 
E seaside resort town of Wildwood, diesels started up on cold mornings. about $100 million a year. 
New Jersey found life salubrious as Rhodia’s research director, Dr. Wal- Frequently called is Arthur D. 
long as they got a sea breeze. But ter C. Meuly, got to work on the Little, Incorporated, of Cambridge, 
when the wind came from the west, problem. He sought for a scent to be Massachusetts, a firm of consulting 
they wrinkled their noses in disgust added to the diesel fuel that, when engineers and chemists. The firm 
and mouthed bitter imprecations. In heated by the engine, would release does not sell perfumes, but “trouble- 
a new plant on the inland waterway, a pleasant smell in the exhaust to shoots” industrial odor problems and 
fish were ground up to make chicken help subdue the bad smell. After tries to find solutions for them. When 
feed, and there seemed to be no way, testing about 200 compounds—many called on a job, A. D. Little’s sniffing 
especially on a hot day, to process of them composed of twenty-five or  sleuths first try to get rid of the of- 
|}! | the fish without creating one of the more ingredients, he found one made fending smell, and if it can’t be done, 
' worst stenches known to man. Then in part from violet and peach smells they go into a laboratory session and 
the plant’s manager got an idea and _ that would do the trick. A few drops concoct a compound that will mask 
consulted an aromatics company. per gallon were added to the fuel and improve it. Ernest C. Crocker, 
This firm, Rhodia, Incorporated, of a group of Cleveland buses, and the firm’s pioneer in the field, trained 
has a plant in New Brunswick, New it worked fine. The exhaust smelled his nose to identify more than 7000 
Jersey, where they blend scents from cleaner and was easier on the eyes. separate odors. By sniffing an object 
all over the globe, from the Biblical Diesel exhausts present an odor he could detect minor traces of a 
frankincense and myrrh to the latest problem in many cities, and if the variety of scents that told him the 
synthetic floral odor derived from Cleveland recipe spreads, streets whole story of its manufacture. 
coal tar. Their experts can identify may soon smell like flower gardens! 
4000 or more different smells, and Every year, more and more per- Many NEW materials bring new 
can ride through a strange city fume is moving out of the boudoir odor problems: for instance, there 
blindfolded and tell you by their into shops, factories, and various was the Case of the Skunk in the 
noses what things are made and sold. consumer products. As the suburbs’ Refrigerator. At least housewives 
So Rhodia sent a man to the fish spread, odorous plants that once said that the milk and butter smelled 
plant who brought back a sample of moved to the country to escape com- like that. The sleuths found that a 
the stuff that was driving people plaints find themselves again giving new plastic in the inner doors of a 
crazy. In the laboratory the experts offense. Cannery waste pits are a_ certain make of refrigerator was to 
sniffed long and thoughtfully, men- menace to the nose, especially if blame. To the manufacturers they 





tally breaking down the foul odor they contain sauerkraut. A germi- prescribed a successful smell-recon- 
into its basic components. Then, by cidal preparation with a strong mint ditioning of the doors. 
a combination of art and science, odor often helps out. Sewage dis- When shower curtains were first 


they combined a group of aromatic posal plants and food processing made of vinyl plastics, they gave off 
chemicals that would mask the fishy plants give forth noxious odors that a rancid, fishy odor under hot water. 
odor and add a mild, flowery scent. have been successfully masked with The sleuths traced the cause, the of- 


Since then, the concoction_has been’ whiffs of vanilla, honeysuckle, car- fending ingredient was remuved, and 
added to the plant’s ventilating sys- nation and violet. While not 100 per- a fresh odor added. Once, a number 
tem and used in spray guns, and life cent effective, the perfumes help a of electric blankets were returned by 
has become much more tolerable for _ lot. buyers because, when they opened 
the neighbors. The rise of synthetic fabrics, rub- the cartons, their noses were assailed 

Two years ago a similar problem ber, adhesives, insecticides, fertili- by a kind of burnt, antiseptic smell. 
arose in the garages of the Cleveland zers, and detergents often vex cus- The smell was traced to the plastic 


Transit Company. The exhaust of tomers with unexpected malodors, covers. It would vanish after a few 
diesel buses, while far less toxic than and the odor experts are called in. days, but the immediate problem was 
gasoline engine exhaust, often con- About twenty aromatics and essen- to sell the blankets. So Little’s ex- 
tains a smelly ingredient that makes _ tial oil firms are concerned with perts recommended that the descrip- 
people choke and weep, especially in these new uses of scents, and it is tive paper label be sprayed with a 
enclosed places. This happened at estimated that the sale of industrial scent that gave “an overall effect of 
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pleasantness,” and the day was saved 


A maker of home clothes driers 
found that the 
‘clean laundry smell” that their wash 
when it was dried in 
the sun. A. D. Little chemists were 
asked to approximate the smell of 
sun-dried clothes. Now the odorant, 
in aerosol form, is metered into the 
bottom of the drier, and the bride’s 


laundry smells the way her mother’s 


housewives missed 


formerly had 


used to smell 

Many of these problems are han- 
dled by a keen-nosed team of A. D 
Little chemists, Robert L. Swaine 
and Frederick Sullivan. Swaine is 
expert in perfumes, and Sullivan in 
“goos and gunks,” and between them 
they can identify about every scent 
and stench that man ever sniffed. 


The heart of Little’s air-condi- 
tioned laboratory is the “odor li- 
brary,’ with ceiling-high shelves 




















holding thousands of bottled samples 


of scents from all over the world 
Swaine took down a bottle for me to 
sniff. The brown liquid smelled pun- 
dockside. “When 


and fishnets 
“some fishermen 


gent, and 
nylon 
came in,” he said, 
and yachtsmen missed the old tarred 
We developed this to 
and we 


tarry, 


sails, cording, 


hemp smell 
scent the new nylon gea! 
hope it will make them feel at home.” 

Odors do tricks, he told 
me. Once, as an experiment, a New 
York department sprayed a 
trace of floral scent on some of their 
nylons and left others of the same 
kind unscented. Shoppers preferred 
the scented hosiery, but did not 
mention the odor. They thought they 
were of better quality. Now pleasant 
smells are being used widely to en- 
hance the appeal of lingerie, white 
goods, and other products. 

Fur and leather odors present spe- 
cial problems. Most people think they 
like these smells, but would hold 
their noses if exposed to the unmodi- 
fied odors of the tannery. The pelts 
from which fine fur coats are made 
are treated to reduce their animal 
odor, then perfumed faintly with a 
heavy, luxurious, exotic scent. A few 
years ago a maker of leather jackets 
faced a $500,000 loss because the 
garments developed a foul animal 
stench in retail shops. There were 
two problems: how to remove the 
cause of the odor, and how to de- 
odorize the jackets already made. 
Using their trained noses, Swaine 
and Sullivan traced the stench to the 
tanning oil and found an acceptable 
substitute; the coats on the racks 
were treated with a deodorant de- 
signed to sweeten them for life. 

Other perfumes are blended to 
treat fur and leather on the hoof. 
Circus menageries and zoos, espe- 
cially the big cat and monkey cages, 
would be intolerable to many people 
without the use of special scents. 
Dodge and Olcott, a New York es- 
sential-oil firm, made up a pleasant, 
volatile concentrate for this job—a 
blend of about twenty-five aromat- 
ics, including eucalyptus, camphor, 
thyme, and pine. Diluted in alcohol, 
it is blown through the cages by fans, 
and is identified only as a “clean 
odor.” Other scents are added to the 
shampoos and insecticides used on 
household pets. Carefully blended 
bouquets of mint, spice, cedar, peach, 
or lavender mask chemical odors 
and the dog doesn't reek of perfume, 
but has a faint “clean outdoors” 
smell. Another firm was once asked 
to produce an artificial “deer scent” 


curious 


store 


for hunters, to keep the prey from 
smelling the approaching nimrods. 

“Odor is one of the few channels 
of information left that defies scien- 
tific analysis,” says August Schwin- 
derman, a senior perfumer at Dodge 
and Olcott. “It can’t be appreciated 
by anything but the human nose, and 
reactions differ with the personal 
backgrounds of the sniffers. People 
are paradoxical. One man’s stench is 
another man’s perfume. Once when 
a man with a fresh shoe shine came 
in, you knew it. Then some makers 
brought out odorless shoe polish. 
Now some people want the smell put 
back in. Maybe they think it can’t 
be a good shine without the smell. 
A way was found to mask the pun- 
gent odor of commercial fertilizers 
for use in lawns and gardens. Now 
some dealers in odorless fertilizers 
want a pungent odor added. They say 
it sells better if it smells like fer- 
tilizer. 

“Manufacturers of many plastic 
and imitation-leather articles want 
them to smell like leather, so we give 
them a bouquet made of resinous, 
wood-type aromas with a burnt note. 
If you buy a new car, you get a whiff 
of solvents, glues, plastics, et cetera, 
which no one would select for a per- 
fume. Yet a number of firms blend a 
‘new-car odor’ with which dealers 
can spray used cars to give them that 
pristine aroma. 

“A widely used type of industrial 
perfume is the so-called ‘new-mown 
hay’ scent,” says Mr. Schwinderman, 
“but if you get twelve perfumers to- 
gether, they’ll come up with twelve 
different ideas of what new-mown 
hay smells like, depending, perhaps, 
on where they live. The odor is a 
simulation of fresh hay being dried 
in the sun.” 


Desprre wide differences in taste 
and olfactory memories, most scent 
experts manage to sniff nose to nose 
on most important matters. The 
American Society of Perfumers, 
composed of 200 masters of aroma, 
meets for dinner once a month in 
New York, and in closed sessions 
discusses the classification and no- 
menclature of odors, the training of 
apprentices, and other problems of 
the ancient art. 

Dozens of products used in the 
home now have subdued garden or 
forest smells. Among them are de- 
tergents, scouring powders, floor 
waxes, furniture polishes, paints, 
varnishes, glass cleaners, lighter 


fluids, wax candles, and charcoal 
(see SCENTS page 91) 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 





TTHEN HE was four years old, so his mother says, Porky Smith could 
W identify every car he saw: make, model, and year. “ ’At’s a Pontiac 
‘At’s a Buick....’At’s a Studebaker, Commander Starlight Coupe, 1949.. 
Ooh, ‘ere’s a Mercedes Benzi”’ 

\t the age of eight, Blinky Hogate was already getting bored with 
conventional speech. His father explained: “All of a sudden one day 
he just up and recited Lincoln’s Gettysburg address backwards.” 

Iggy Watts made four A’s and one D in his freshman year in high 
school. The D in Latin wasn’t Iggy’s fault, according to his father. “The 





teacher had it in for him.” 
\t the age of four, my son couldn't tell a Chevrolet from a sulky; 
at eight, he had trouble learning that thing about some kid named Jack By 
jumping over a candlestick; as a freshman in high school he made 
straight B’s, and he had to work like a three-fingered pretzelmaker to T. ROBERTS FANNETJE 
do that 
My son has been associating with gifted children all his life, and | 
think it’s time somebody wrote an article about him 
He’s fifteen and his name is Bill. The only special talent he has is 


w“ 
~] 
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for disappearing. You sit at the dinner table, watching him force a 
spoonful of green beans, blink—and he’s gone! 

Physically, he’s sort of clunky. He’s five feet ten, weighs one hfty, 
and he hasn't got any muscles. Yet his arms and legs are hard as rocks 
Nine times out of ten, pouring a glass of milk, he fills the glass and 
then some. He bumps into chairs and tables. Sometimes, in broad 
daylight, he'll walk into a closed door 

He wears glasses, his lower front teeth are uneven, his eves and hai 
are brown, he has two dimples and a good complexion. He's scared to 
death, when he says “medium butch,” that the barber’s going to give 
him a short one 

He can’t stand girls 

Music leaves him cold 

He's impulsive. Last week, vacuuming the living room on orders from 
his mother, he snapped the electric cord like a whip and jerked it clear 
out of the machine. Then he took the machine apart, gummed up the 
connection with adhesive tape, reassembled it, plugged it in, and blew 
the lights out 

here's something about whips. He’s deadly serious about plane 
geometry. Yet, right in the middle of proving that the square of the 
hypotenuse of a right triangle is equal to the sum of the squares of its 
other two sides, he'll make a noise like a whip. “Teesh, teesh, teesh,” 
grab his throat as the “whip” curls around it and scream, “Oough aghhh!” 

His room is an unbelievable mess. 

He hates liver. 

He doesn’t like to be seen naked anymore 

He spends hours making rockets. The first rockets he made were 
powered by hundreds of tiny shards shaved from kitchen matches with 
a sharp knife. Then he progressed to powder from shotgun shells. At 
present he’s using DuPont superfine FFF gunpowder, which comes in 
a red can and costs a dollar and a quarter. 

He loves his mother. But he kisses her the way boys kiss old maid 
aunts from Peoria, quickly and coldly and without comment. But .if you 
had sneaked a look at him while he was watching The Last Angry Man, 
you would have seen tears glistening on his cheeks. 

He's a hatcher of praying mantis egg masses, an animal lover, and 
he’s never happier than when sailing down the dredge-cut in a home 
made coracle. 

Time means nothing to him. It takes him thirty minutes to dress 

lime means everything to him. He’s never late for school. And he 
will not go to school without his lessons. Last night he tied a dollar bill 
to a string and played with the cat, watched Rifleman, doodled, stared 
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unseeing, at his books. So he got up at hve o clock this 


vrote a thousand word theme comparing Alexander the 


‘\ 1p le On Bonapart 


nak lirty bucks, chocolate milk, and camping out 
temperature 1S Zero 
up words. A ruler “‘floops” out of his hands; a stuffed up 
1 ““clogular’” blowing; teachers are identified, but absolutely 


jousne as “Swamp Breath” or “Llama-l Ips '- a bad 


} 
| 


raticle’’: and a clumsy bov is a “discoordinated blob.” 


Time means nothing to him. 
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)) by HOWARD MUELLER 


He lives for the dav when he ] pin my shoulders to the floor and 
hold them there 
ar is not thi ee sicle nt of invthins he is nota member ot d 


] 
iV all trument, lead 


varsity team: he does not debate. | 


cheers sng, Or Weal clothes well 


at IS all ¢ «cell nt swimme! 


1 
ie minute and thirty-five seconds 


Hle can hold his breath for-o1 
Ile makes delicious chocolate cak 
Sometimes he sits and stares 
Ile is nota OSS] [hree boys and a girl, all of whom he 
know cumbed to the call of the Wild Blue Yonder and lit off 


tor Florida in a car. | read about it in the paper. When | asked him why 
it. his reply was Oh. that.” 
Ile never thanks relatives for birthday cards with money 


a) =, 
until hes Fores t( hen vrites a surprisingh 


Ile sleeps like a dead man. I have tried waking him by 


. 
whius CTI 1] Lhallie AKI 1110) | I ppins the covers Oo his 


ith cold water. I ilwavs reenters the world 


srumbling. like a lion poked with a stich 





Hell sit down about six tim i and draw ridiculous figures 
chickens wearing holstered revol 1 flat-nosed, stubble-chinned 
convict sporting a lozen band-aids: a di lriving a wagon 
lrawn by a man 
()ne dar he « Wk home with 1 Vi at lrev » PIT chilling houses 
from it, bending at the waist and tappi his toot. Ile was 
obs ssed with it until he took his nrst lesse 1 Then he 
said to the music teacher, “Im going t uit.” ‘The music teacher was One dav he came hom 
esp ially for of the violin. He gave the fledgling Heitetz with a violin 
a bad time. For the first time in his lif Bill had to fight for 
1 convict Ile won, but the effort robbed him, temporarily, of his 
| 
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rowing dignity. He referred to the music teacher as “that blasted old 


ruddy 
’ ? 
But there's something about strings. In the attic, two weeks ago, he 
found an instrument called a ukelin. That morning, at 1 \.M.. weird 


notes Hoated down the hallway and into our room. They sounded like 
cmanations from a Chinese opium den . 

Bill,”’ his mother said, “put that thing away.” 

More notes, off-key, yet somehow haunting and lonely. Tung....tong 

taw-tung fung tung 

[hen silence, and I wondered what he was thinking 

[his summer, not ten minutes home from camp and with a mountain 
of gear piled on the floor in his room, he disappeared 

| found him on a high, wheeled bed in the hospital emergency room 
Ile was white-faced, shocked, and trembling. His muck-soaked pants 
lay in a heap on a chair. Bits of marsh grass protruded from between 
his toes. Using the handle to club a carp, he had driven the tine of a 
five-pronged spear three inches into the calf of his leg 

For the next half hour, at what cost to him I'll never know, he did 
nothing but grin 

Later, upstairs in a semi-private room, I said, “Well, I guess I'll leave 
now. Mom will stop by after supper and bring the things you'll need.’ 

“Okay,” he said. 

When I got to the door, he called, ““Dad?” 

| turned around 

“Thanks for comin’ over.” 

My son, Bill, is an average boy. This is not an accusation. It is an 


afhrmation rHE END 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION -: 


HEN CLARK SELLERS is called to 
testify, he usually enters court 
carrying a large briefcase and a roll 
of photographic enlargements. If 
court is not yet in session when he 
arrives, he may place his equipment 
against a wall near the witness stand. 
If the trial has already begun, he will 
unobtrusively take a seat in the back 
of the courtroom until the lawyer 
who has engaged his services rises 
and says to the bailiff: “Call Mr. 
Sellers.” With this call given, he will 
rise and walk erectly to take his 
place before the court. He will raise 
his right hand and answer “I do” 
when asked, “Do you swear to tell 
the truth ...?” Then he will sit down 
and the lawyer who called him will 
ordinarily begin by questioning him 
about his qualifications as a witness. 
A list of Clark Sellers’ qualifica- 
tions could very well stretch from 
his home in San Marino, California 
to the office in Salt Lake City, Utah 
where he first began practice forty- 
six years ago. Sellers is often called 
a handwriting expert. But calling 
him a handwriting expert is about as 
descriptive as calling Dr. Schweitzer 
a pill-dispenser. Sellers often testi- 
fies as an expert concerning the ve- 
racity of handwriting; he is also an 
expert on printing, typewriting, pens, 
papers, itiks, erasures—in short, any- 
thing that might tend to prove or 
disprove the authenticity of a ques- 
tioned document. Sellers served for 
four years as president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Questioned Document 
Examiners; he is a past chairman of 
the Questioned Document section of 
the American Academy of Forensic 
Sciences; he is a life member of the 
International Association for Identi- 
fication and served two terms as 
president of the Southern California 
Academy of Criminology. He has 
examined documents for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the US 
Secret Service, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, the Post Office De- 
partment, and other law enforcement 
agencies throughout more than forty 
states and several foreign countries. 
The writeup detailing his accomp- 
lishments in the current Who’s Who 
in America comes to a hefty forty 
lines and only begins to hint at some 
of the fascinating cases with which 
he has been connected during the 
past half century. He served as an 
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In the courtroom, 

Clark Sellers poses a 
double-threat: His 
evaluations of documents 
are precise, and he can make a 


jury understand them 


(lark Sellers, 


DOCUMENT 
DETECTIVE 





By HAL HIGDON 


important witness against Bruno 
Hauptmann in the Lindbergh kid- 
napping case. He identified the hand- 
writing on a _ water-soaked letter 
that helped to convict Winnie Ruth 
Judd, who murdered two women and 
shipped their dismembered bodies 
from Phoenix to Los Angeles in a 
trunk. By identifying some disguised 
printing on a ransom note, he helped 
send to the gas chamber William 
Edward Hickman, the kidnap-mur- 
derer of twelve-year-old Marion 
Parker. In one case he proved a 
murder to be a suicide. A man had 
been found dead with the name 
“Aleano” scrawled on his back in 
lipstick, as if in warning to others. 
While the police hunted for this 
mythical Alcano, Sellers showed how 
the “victim” had been able to place 
the name on his own back by first 
writing backwards on a card and 
then leaning against it. By implicat- 
ing another, he had hoped to retain 
his insurance, which was invalidated 
by his suicide. 

Clark Sellers’. reputation is so 
great and his style of presenting 
evidence so interesting (often he will 
enlarge writing samples by as much 
as 430 times to show conclusively 
whether or not they were forged) 
that the courtroom will often be 
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crowded with people not interested 
in witnessing the trial but in wit- 
nessing the witness. When he testi- 
fied in a New Mexico case several 
months ago, the courtroom was 
jammed with lawyers and judges 
who came to watch a fellow profes- 
sional in action. One time a school 
teacher brought her entire class to 
court so they could see “the man 
who convicted Hauptmann” testify. 


Tue nauprmMann or Lindbergh kid- 
napping case was one of the most 
interesting milestones in the career 
of the document detective. It was 
also the case in which the science of 
questioned document examination 
came of age, since eight experts were 
engaged separately by the prosecu- 
tion to examine the ransom notes 
and all agreed that the defendant 
had written them. 

On March 1, 1932 the twenty- 
month-old son of the famous aviator 
Charles A. Lindbergh had been kid- 
napped; a ransom note demanding 
$50,000 was left. Fourteen other 
notes were received in quick suc- 
cession from the kidnapper, and after 
a month the ransom was paid. An- 
other month passed before the child 
was found—in a shallow grave near 
the Lindbergh home, its skull 
crushed. 

For two and a half years no trace 
of the kidnapper was found; then 
one day a man drove into a. Bronx 
gas station and paid for the few 
gallons of gas he bought with a ten 
dollar bill whose serial nymber 
matched that of the kidnap money. 

The man, a German immigrant 
named Bruno Richard Hauptmann, 
was arrested and samples of his 
handwriting were submitted to ex- 
perts who had been working oan the 
case. The experts had previously ex- 
amined the handwriting of hundreds 
of suspects without success, but for 
the first time they all agreed that 
Hauptmann’s writing matched that 
of the ransom note. 

Sellers was called in from the West 
Coast to testify at Hauptmann’s trial. 
While he sat on the witness stand, 
New York Journal cartoonist Burris 
Jenkins made a sketch of the docu- 
ment expert (the original of the 
drawing is on the wall of Sellers’ 
Los Angeles reception room) and 
then in its caption commented: “J. 
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e experts and r rr)‘ opinior the 


incing. When he didn’t 
aid so.” Haupt- 


icted and 


KnNOV metning he 
manr Va conv sentenced 
elect: ( 
Not all of Seller 
th a con 


most sati f 


to die in the chair 
” cases } ave ended 
He claims that his 


those in 


iction 


ving jobs are 


which he proves a person innocent 
One such case concerned the wife of 
a University of Oregon professor ac- 
cused of forging checks in several 
San Although 
she claimed innocence, several gro- 
cery clerks had positively identified 


But after Sellers compared the 


Diego supermarkets 


ner 
forged checks with her normal hand- 
writing, he proclaimed that she could 
not possibly have been guilty. Mind- 
ful of Sellers’ reputation for both 
integrity and thorough examination, 
the dismissed the 
case 

Nine months later Sellers read in 
a newspaper that a woman had been 


attorney 


district 


arrested in Denver on a _ similar 
check passing offense. His curiosity 
whetted, he wrote to the Denver 
police asking for samples of the 


woman's handwriting. She proved to 
be the San Diego forger 

Clark Sellers does not confine his 
practice to the examination of hand- 
vriting. Following World War II a 
messenger appeared at his office with 
a box from the Philippines full of 


charred papers. During a Japanese 
bombing raid, a bank had burned 
and among the papers destroyed 


vere bonds and stocks owned by a 
Philippine investment that 
had no inventory of what was lost. 
From the remains, 
and his assistant were able to recon- 
struct the writing, and the firm re- 
value for their 


house 


charred Sellers 


covered almost full 

burnt securities. 
When oil 

Conroe, Texas in 


discovered near 
1931 on property 
once owned by an old rancher named 
Wilson Strickland, heirs 
from under practically every tum- 
Texas. Five hundred 
lawyers rounded up five thousand 
clients of eighty-four different fam- 
ilies who all claimed title to the land 
and had a variety of assorted docu- 
ments for proof. Clark Sellers was 
one of several experts called in to 
examine the documents, which 
letters, 


was 


appeared 


bleweed in 


in- 


cluded deeds, wills, Bibles, 


diaries, a snuffbox, a tombstone, and 
even the section of an oak tree with 
the letters W. S. carved upon it eight 
feet above the ground. Since carvings 
do not grow upwards as the tree does 
and because Wilson Strickland was 





the 
claim of kinship was 
disallowed. The tombstone purported 


not ten feet tall when he died 


tree-ownel!l 


to link another set of heirs to the oil 
but Sellers pointed out that 
the name carved on the stone had 
altered from “Willis” Strick- 
land to “Wilson” Strickland. One 
Bible showed entries alleged to have 
been made in the '70’s, but the per- 
son who produced it failed to notice 
a small line of type on the title page 
“Copyright 1891.” Sellers 
spent nine months examining the 
many documents and another three 
weeks in the witness chair. By the 
time he finished, all of the “heirs” 
had been disinherited. 

As document examiner in another 
case, Sellers found a fake will writ- 
ten on the rung of a stepladder; in 
one more, on a matchbox; and in 
yet another on a nurse’s petticoat 
Claimants who produce such un- 
orthodox documents use a type of 
backward-reasoning that supposes 
a jury would more likely believe a 
bizarre story than accept a normal 
properly executed will. In most cases 
odd wills are phony, but one time 
Sellers vouched for a $300,000 will 
that was written on a paper napkin 
The deceased had apparently decided 
to dispose of his estate while eating 
dinner in a restaurant 


rie hes 


been 


saying 


James cLarK SELLERS was born the 
fifth of six boys on a farm near 
Heber, Utah in 1891. His father was 
a Scotch Presbyterian; his mother’s 
relatives Mormons who had 
followed Brigham Young west 
Young Clark’s favorite uncle was a 
lawyer, and he used to read avidly 
the accounts of court trials in the 
newspapers. But when he was only 
ten his father died. No money re- 
mained for a law school education, 
so Clark had to settle for two years 
of business school at Latter Day 
Saints University in Salt Lake City. 
While studying penmanship he first 
became interested in handwriting 
identification, and when he spotted a 
newspaper ad offering employment 
in the offices of criminologist Luke S 
May, he applied for and obtained the 
job. 

Sellers’ apprenticeship as a hand- 
writing expert was interrupted by 
World War I. He became a sergeant 
in the Air Corps instructing pilots 
overseas in the use of the Vickers 
and Lewis machine gun. He had not 
yet ridden in an airplane when one 
evening a pilot asked if he would 
like to join him on a routine patrol 
to look for German submarines 


were 
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Sellers accepted and was soon fly- 
ing in a two-seater biplane high over 
the Irish Sea. Dusk had fallen and 
the two men had turned back to their 
base when Sellers suddenly noticed 
flames shooting out of the engine 
compartment. “The engine’s on fire,” 
he thought, and began to look for 
something to grab in they 
crashed into the sea. However, dis- 
playing a characteristic that would 
typify his work in later years, he 
decided to wait until all the evidence 
was in, and did not mention the fire 
to the pilot. As it turned out, the 
fire proved to be nothing more than 
engine exhaust, invisible during the 
day and a sight familiar to all pres- 
ent-day airline travelers—especially 


case 


Clark Sellers, whose interest in his 
work has taken him around the 
world. 


After the war Sellers returned to 
Salt Lake City and later worked for 
Luke S. May in Pocatello, Idaho and 
Seattle, Washington. In 1924 he 
decided to open his own offices in 
Los Angeles. At that time there were 
other document examiners in 
Los Angeles, but soon lawyers were 


two 
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bringing their important cases to 
Clark Sellers. 

Clark first became interested in 
Kiwanis during these formative 
years. He joined the Pocatello club 
in 1920, the Seattle club in 1923, and 
the Los Angeles club (of which he 
is still an active member) in 1924. 
He was club president in 1932, be- 
came lieutenant governor of the 
California-Nevada-Hawaii District’s 
Division I in 1938, and in 1944 was 
chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Business Standards. He 
rewrote the Kiwanis Code of Ethics, 
which, with framed handwriting 
specimens from his more famous 
cases, is displayed prominently in his 
waiting room. 

One of Clark’s principle Kiwanis 
interests has been the McKinley 
Home for Boys in Van Nuys, Cali- 
fornia, which is supported by the 
Los Angeles Club. Thirty years ago 
a boy named Dave Black, a resident 
at the home who was also Key Club 
president at nearby Van Nuys High 
School, became interested in the 
work of one of the Kiwanians who 
came to give vocational guidance 
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Using specialized equipment, Clark Sellers proves or refutes the validity of crucial documents. 


lectures. The Kiwanian suggested 
that the boy enroll at UCLA, em- 
ployed him summers in his office to 
pay his tuition, and eventually took 
him on as a partner in his business. 
Now the name of David A. Black is 
listed on the door beneath that of 
Clark Sellers. 

Behind that door is one of the most 
up-to-date document examination 
laboratories in the country. It con- 
tains a half-dozen microscopes for 
various purposes, infra-red and ul- 
tra-violet lamps, cameras and photo- 
graphic developing equipment, doz- 
ens of assorted lenses and filters, and 
measuring devices capable of deter- 
mining the thickness of a pen stroke 
to one ten-thousandth of an inch. 
Sellers claims that his library con- 
tains every word written in the Eng- 
lish language concerning document 
examination. Titles in it vary from 
Forty Centuries of Ink and Modern 
Pulp and Paper Making to Rogers 
on Expert Testimony. On one wall is 
a picture of Abe Lincoln and under it 
the motto: “I am not bound to win. 
I am bound to be true.” 

Sellers maintains a complete file of 
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typewriter specimens for all Ameri- 
can and most foreign typewriters. 
When traveling early in his career, 
he would visit all of the second 
hand stores in a new town and ask 
permission to take writing samples 
from old typewriters. His job of 
classifying old models was so thor- 
ough that now all he needs to do 
is to keep abreast of new typewriters 
manufactured. This capacity for 
thoroughness is an attribute opposing 
attorneys have learned to respect. 
“Do you claim to be infallible?” 
challenged one lawyer. “No,” Sellers 
replied. “I claim to be careful.” 
Another attribute that endears 
him to his clients is his composure 
under fire. In an article about 
Sellers in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Alva Johnston once wrote: “On 
the witness stand he is the essence 
of sobriety, calmness and unpreten- 
tiousness. The most brilliant cross- 
examiner is frustrated when he 
tackles an unpretentious man.” 
Occasionally a lawyer may attempt 
to discredit or brush aside a Clark 
Sellers testimony, but most expe- 
(see DOCUMENT DETECTIVE page 92) 
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AST SATURDAY started out as a fine 

restful day. A drizzling rain 
made it impossible for me to wash 
the car or to tackle a long list of out- 
door chores that my wife had com- 
piled. When she asked that I take 
the dining room chairs to the base- 
ment and glue up the loose joints, I 
countered with some strong argu- 
ments on the folly of trying to glue 
anything in damp weether. 

Things got pretty tense when she 
called the hardware store to check 
on my statements. But. the hardware 
man oversold himself. He pooh- 
poohed everything I had said and as- 
sured my wife that he had glue that 
could be used under water. 

“I suppose you would have to do it 
in the bathtub,” my wife said. “And 
I've just cleaned the bathroom.” 

“Glue is awfully messy stuff to 
work with,” I said. “Especially under 
water.” 

“Well, then the very first dry day 
we have,” my wife said, and I gave 
her my word that the chairs would 
be taken care of. 

With my mind free of cares, I re- 
laxed in my easy chair and was soon 
engrossed in a magazine account of 
an African safari. A white hunter 
was stalking an enraged buffalo while 
another buffalo, also enraged, was 
stalking the white hunter. I didn’t 
know that my wife was stalking me 
until she leaned over my shoulder. 

“Hmm,” she said, glancing at the 
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SUPERMARKET SAFARI 


By HAROLD ROLSETH 


article I was reading. “You, too, are 
going on a little safari.” And she 
handed me a grocery list about as 
long as my arm. 

When I protested, she promptly 
silenced me by saying, “Very well, 
I'll go, but you will have to finish the 
house cleaning. Scrub the kitchen 
floor first.” 

I got my raincoat and headed for 
the door. 

“Make sure you have plenty of 
ammunition in your wallet,’ she 
called after me. “And I'd suggest you 
try hunting in the new market over 
on Clark Street...and if they have a 
Gourmet’s Nook, stay out of it.” 


I knew wuy she suggested the new 
market. A few weeks ago, while I 
was shopping in our usual place, a 
huge pyramid of soup cans had col- 
lapsed with a terrific racket. It wasn’t 
my fault at all. A woman driver in 
front of me had made a sudden left 
turn into a side aisle without signal- 
ing, and I had no choice but to 
swerve into the soup. I tried to ex- 
plain this to the manager and the 
attendants who came rushing up 
from all directions, but they re- 
garded me bleakly and it was plain 
to see that they preferred to consider 
me a professional pyramid pusher- 
over. I was further upset at the 
checkout counter when I had to pay 





for eleven cans of soup that had 
fallen into my cart unnoticed in all 
the excitement. 

The next time I entered this mar- 
ket an alarm bell rang and six at- 
tendants promptly came up and 
formed an escort around my cart. I 
have no doubt they were heavily 
armed. Whenever I approached any- 
thing that was not fastened down, 
they courageously placed their bodies 
in front of my cart. 

The rest of the customers were 
deeply intrigued, and I overheard 
some interesting comments. One 
woman said that I was a notorious 
criminal out on week-end parole and 
that she had seen my picture in the 
newspapers many times. I liked bet- 
ter the version told by another wom- 
an, who said that I was an Indian 
maharajah touring America. She, 
also, had seen my picture in the 
papers. She couldn’t understand why 
I didn’t send my harem out to do the 
shopping. Several teenage shoppers 
asked for my autograph. 

So I was quite willing to try an- 
other market. My wife’s reference to 
the Gourmet’s Nook was clear, too, 
although I am not in complete agree- 
ment with her on this matter. The 
Gourmet’s Nook is a special little 
area in our regular market that con- 
tains only rare and unusual deli- 
cacies. It is a fascinating place to 
pass through. On the shelves are 
such items as pickled octopus, toasted 
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The manager beamed and picked up a microphone. “Another 
door-prize winner, folks. Here is the lucky man.” 


grasshoppers, French-fried butter- 
flies, and rattlesnake meat. 

Once I bought a can of chocolate 
coated ants intending to mix them 
with some bridge candy my wife had 
got for her bridge group. I planned 
to tell my wife’s friends after the 
party and we would all have a good 
laugh together. But before I could 
carry out my joke, my wife discov- 
ered the can and was deeply an- 
noyed. 

As she turned the hot water on in 
the kitchen sink, she said, “I'll bet 
you’re the only man in history whose 
life was saved by pouring chocolate 
coated ants down a drain.” 


Tue New marKET sparkled. It had a 
roomy parking lot, and:I had no 
trouble finding a place for my car. 
As I approached the store someone 
announced through a loud-speaker 
that every patron was eligible for a 
door prize. Mention of the word 
“door” brought to mind the trouble 
I have had with supermarket doors. 

Practically all of them open auto- 
matically as you approach them. I 
know this very well, but I cannot 
refrain from raising my arm to open 
the door myself. When I am with my 
wife, she clutches my arm tightly as 
we go through the door, but when I 
am alone I enter a market with one 
arm foolishly extended before me 
like a sleepwalker. Invariably there 
is a bevy of high school girls behind 
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me who giggle hysterically when 
I do this. 

This time I vowed to myself it 
wasn’t going to happen. By a su- 
preme effort of the will, I walked up 
to the gleaming door with my arms 
held rigidly at my sides. I hit the 
door with a crash that shook the 
front of the building. Dimly I heard 
some hysterical giggling. 

The store manager came rushing 
out and after ascertaining that dam- 
age to the building was only super- 
ficial, he helped me to my feet and 
retrieved my glasses. He then ex- 
plained to me that the door opening 
mechanism had not yet been hooked 
up, but added reassuringly that the 
men had just arrived to do the job. 
He led me inside and personally got 
me a cart and a door-prize card. 

The first item on my wife’s list 
was cereal (any kind). Although this 
gave me considerable liberty of 
choice, I had trouble finding what I 
wanted. Finally an attendant noticed 
that I was having trouble and said, 
“Can I help you, sir?” 

“T’m looking for a cereal without a 
premium in the box,” I said. 

The man’s eyebrows raised. “With- 
out a premium?” 

“Yes,” I said. “The other morning 
I got absorbed in the newspaper at 


“Ohh,” said the attendant, 
“Crunchie Wunchies.” 
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breakfast and ate a plastic battleship 
that got mixed in with my cereal.” 

“But couldn’t you tell the differ- 
ence?” 

“Well, the gun turrets were rather 
rubbery, but then, sometimes 
Crunchie Wunchies...” 

“‘Ohh,”’ said the attendant, 
“Crunchie Wunchies.” 

Tentatively he picked up a box of 
Pixie Wixies. 

“No,” I said. “They’ve got a model 
airplane. I was late for work the 
other morning trying to assemble 
one.” 

“You should have started with the 
undercarriage assembly,” the attend- 
ant said. 

I didn’t want to tell him that I 
might have eaten this, too, since I 





























couldn't locate it among the various 
parts. 

The attendant searched diligently 
and after a time came up with a box 
of Krinklie Winklies—Bow!] of Sheer 
Delight. 

“This brand,” he said, “has only a 
coupon inside, one hundred of which 
can be redeemed for a set of plastic 
cereal bowls of sheer delight. “Of 
course,” he added thoughtfully, “if 
you eat the coupons, you'll never get 
the bowls.” I was willing to chance 
this and bought three boxes. I hoped 
it was tasty stuff, since a hundred 
boxes seemed an awful lot. 

In the fresh foods section I en- 
countered my first unpleasantness 
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since crashing into the door. Just as 
I was reaching for a fine head of let- 
tuce, a woman with exceptionally long 
arms snatched it out from under my 
fingers. She then glared at me coldly, 
as though I had attempted to snatch 
it from her. I got even with her at 
the melons. Very leisurely I reached 
for the largest and finest looking 
melon in the pile. The woman again 
made her snatch and gave me her 
cold glare. I chuckled inwardly. No 
one, except my wife, knows it, but I 
am the world’s worst melon selector. 
Any melon I pick out is bound to be 
green or tasteless. This melon looked 
so fine I was sure it was both. 

I gradually worked my way down 
the shopping list and had no trouble 
of any kind until I came to the last 
item. This was something called 
SCRAM, and my wife had under- 
lined the word. 

When I asked the attendant about 
it, he said it was a new brand of soap 
flakes in such great demand that 
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their entire order had been sold out. 
But another attendant thought it was 
a new spot remover still unpacked 
in the warehouse. A third man 
frankly admitted that he didn’t know 
what it was but pointed out that 
since my wife had underlined the 
word, it was clearly evident that she 
was in great need of the product. He 
persuaded me to take a substitute 
soap flakes and a spot remover and, 
to be doubly safe, a new style dust 
mop. When I got home, I learned 
that SCRAM was not a product at all 
but a personal message from my wife 
not to loiter after I finished shopping. 

As I paid for my purchases at the 
check-out counter, a small lad placed 
them in large bags and loaded the 
bags on a cart. “Where’s your car, 
sir?” he asked. 

“In the third row,” I said. “License 
Number H24-831. I'll show you.” 

But as I started for the door, the 
manager called out, “You, sir... by 
the door. Isn’t your number 763?” 

I turned. “No,” I said. “It’s H24- 
831.” 

The manager smiled patiently. 
“Your door-prize number, sir...on 
the card I gave you when you came 
in. 

I took the card from my pocket 
and, sure enough, it was 763. 

The manager beamed and picked 
up a microphone. “Another door- 
prize winner, folks. Here is the lucky 
man.” 

He propelled me forward, and peo- 
ple from all over the store began 
drifting in our direction. “Here is the 
lucky holder of number 763. He is 
entitled to three cans of anything we 
have in stock.” 

Holding the mike aside he whis- 
pered to me, “Your name, sir?” 

“Harold Rolseth,” I whispered 
back. 

“Mr. Earl Allstate,” he announced 
through the mike. “And now, Mr. 
Allstate, what is the first item of 
canned goods you wish?” 

It is my misfortune in that my 
mind stops functioning when atten- 
tion is suddenly focused upon me. 
That’s what was happening now. I 
could think of all sorts of cello- 
phane-wrapped items, but I couldn’t 
think of a thing that came in cans. 

The manager covered a polite 
cough with long fluttering fingers. 

“Pickled octopus,” I blurted out. 

The manager started violently, and 
a wave of laughter came from the 
customers. The manager waited for 
silence, then he said, “I’m sorry, Mr. 
Allstate, but I’m afraid we confine 
ourselves to the more staple types of 


food. Can you think of something 
else?” 

I thought desperately. Then I no- 
ticed a woman customer trying to 
get my attention. She was opening 
her mouth wide and then compress- 
ing her lips. It was obvious she was 
trying to suggest to me some desir- 
able form of canned goods. But she 
only reminded me of a fish out of 
water. 

“Sardines,” I said. 

“Sardines?” exclaimed the man- 
ager. “You mean you only want a 
can of sardines?” 

Several customers shook their 
heads in pity, and the woman who 
had signaled looked at me reproach- 
fully. 

An attendant came up with a can 
of sardines, and the manager said, 
“Very well, and now your second 
choice, Mr. Allstate.” 

The woman signaled me again and 
before I knew it I again said, “Sar- 
dines.” 

The manager had had enough. It 
was plain from his manner that if I 
wanted to squander my good fortune 
on sardines, it was my own affair. 

He nodded stiffly as he handed me 
a second can of sardines. “And your 
third choice, sir?” 

The woman was again mouthing 
the same word, but I could only 
stare at her in hopeless bewilder- 
ment. Then in desperation she puffed 
out her cheeks and pointed to a very 
fat man beside her. 

A great light dawned on me. 
‘“‘Ham,”’ I said. 

The customers gave a concerted 
sigh as though a great weight had 
been lifted from them. The man- 
ager’s face broke into a happy smile. 

“A ten pound canned ham for Mr. 
Allstate,” he announced as an at- 
tendant lugged it forward. I waved 
my thanks to the kind woman and 
the customers strolled away. 

The manager shook my hand with 
real warmth, and I learned with sur- 
prise that I was the ideal type of 
door-prize winner. I had added 
drama and suspense to an ordinarily 
dull affair, and even more important, 
I had demonstrated magnificent 
sportsmanship. It seemed that all the 
other door-prize winners had all de- 
manded three hams or similarly ex- 
pensive items. But not me. I had 
refused to take advantage of the 
store’s generosity. , 

So I left the market in a wonder- 
fully warm glow, and it was not until 
I got out to the parking lot that I 
thought to lower my extended right 
arm. THE END 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
.our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


International Relations 

MORE MILEAGE 

EVERY WEEK trash cans in the United States and Canada 
are weighed down with beautifully printed magazines, 
reluctantly placed there because there’s nothing else to 
do with them. In Los Angeles, however, a professor at 
Occidental College decided that the thousands of dis- 
carded magazines might be welcomed in other parts of 
the world. He sent letters to colleges and universities in 
India asking that question, and was soon flooded with 
replies—“Yes!” 

The professor, Dr. Albert Croissant, filled more than 
5000 requests himself—not only from schools and librar- 
ies but from teachers, students, and business and pro- 
fessional people—then decided he needed help. He formed 
Magazines for Friendship, Incorporated and set up shop 
on the college campus. He recruited students, faculty 
wives, and neighbors who began collecting, bundling, 
and shipping magazines as fast as they were able. They 
found that each magazine was likely to breed a request 
for another. 

Since the professor continually advertised his project, 
it was adopted by other organizations, including the 
Kiwanis Club of San Diego, California. Late in 1959 
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Kiwanis 


Action 


Kiwanians formed their M4F Committee for the purpose 
of collecting magazines and sending them abroad. Com- 
mittee members collected news, picture, trade, general 
interest, and professional magazines, and their wives 
sorted them. Then, at weekly meetings, members worked 
in assembly line fashion to prepare them for mailing. 
Each man would take a request, select the proper mag- 
azine from the sorted piles, wrap it in a special gummed 
wrapper, write the address on the label, weigh it, and, 
finally, drop it into a Post Office mail bag, and start 
again. At the end of the meeting, a Post Office truck 
would pick up the bags. In a short time, the club was 
shipping an average of 160 magazines each week to 
names on mailing lists supplied by Magazines for Friend- 
ship, Incorporated. 

When members of Magazines for Friendship traveled 
to Asia to determine the results of the program, they 
found that the magazines were read eagerly and often 
were passed from hand to hand until no longer usable. 
A typical “thank you” letter is the following from 
India: “Received your kind letter and three parcels of 
magazines. We are much obliged and thankful to you 
and family for the same. We are much interested in 
American magazines, such as the Readers Digest, Coro- 
net, Reporter, Time, Saturday Evening Post, and also in 





The Kiwanis Club 
of San Diego, 
California mails 
approximately 
eighty bundles of 
American magazines 
per week to Asian 
countries as part of 
the President’s 
people-to-people 
program. 
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magazines which give latest scientific information, If you 
are kind enough to send such periodicals in future, it 
vould be most useful to your brethren at this end.” 
Clubs have been formed in many free Asian countries 
to serve as libraries for the general circulation of maga- 
zines. In addition, USIA offices in Asian cities disperse 
bulk shipments to libraries sponsored by the US govern- 
ment. Person-to-person shipments have been especially 
effective for the distribution of coveted professional 
magazines. Individual Kiwanians, for example, supply 
Asians of like professions with their personal journals 
In less than a year, the San Diego club has sent 5000 
magazines abroad. Since request continue to pour in, 
members feel that the nearly $1000 that the club meted 
for postage was well spent, and they ¢xpect to continue 


the project indefinitely. 


BOOKWORK 


“GREATER UNDERSTANDING among nations, on a people-to- 
people as well as a government-to-government basis, is 
a necessary part of our efforts to remove the misunder- 
standings that hinder disarmament, the building of a 
safeguarded peace, and the strengthening of freedom.” It 
was this thought, enunciated by President Eisenhower 
in his 1958 State of the Union Message, that gave the 
Kiwanis Club of Roseland, Chicago, Hlinois the impe- 
tus to begin its books-abroad project and that served 
throughout as a guiding principle for the project. 


my BOOKS ABROAD 
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US Congressman Edward J. Derwinski, an active 
member of the Roseland club, first proposed that the 
club collect books to be sent to foreign countries. He was 
enthusiastic about its direct people-to-people, its grass 
roots flavor; and he was able to communicate his en- 
thusiasm to fellow club members who unanimously 
agreed on the high worth of the project. Its immediate 
connection with the Kiwanis CQ program was one of its 
many favorable aspects. 

In March of this year, Representative Derwinski chose 
club president, Ron Swanson, to represent him as a 
delegate to President Eisenhower’s Youth Conference in 
Washington, D. C. While in Washington, Ron visited with 
Conger Reynolds, chief of the United States Information 
Agency (USIA). In three separate meetings, details of 
the books-abroad project were decided upon. Reynolds 
promised the Roseland club, wherever possible, the aid 
of the USIA. He stipulated, however, that because the 
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project must come from the people themselves, the USIA 
could act only in a more or less advisory capacity 

Good books have long been weapons of truth. The idea 
behind sending books abroad, preferably books having to 
do with life in America, was twofold. First, to combat 
the massive propaganda efforts of the communist world. 
Second, to help people in foreign lands acquire both a 
general and particular knowledge that would otherwise 
be unavailable to them. 

After Ron Swanson returned from Washington, the 
club began to set up the machinery to coordinate the 
project. To begin with, letters were written to all civic 
community, and school groups requesting their coopera- 
tion in the campaign to get books. Books were also 
solicited from the business libraries of industry, from the 
Chicago Public Library, and from universities in the 
area. A forcible advertising drive was conducted with 
full-page ads in both neighborhood newspapers; with 
five prominent store-window displays; and with an im- 
mense correspondence. Thirteen locations were staked 
out as book collection centers. Key Clubbers from near- 
by Fenger and Mendel High Schools volunteered help in 
collecting books from donors. The schedules of ships de- 
parting for foreign countries were checked. Before long, 
a token shipment of 150 books was sent off to Eastern 
Europe. 

As the number of books increased, so did the problems 
of handling them. To the rigorous process of soliciting 
and collecting the books was added the necessity of sort- 
ing them so that only books of high quality would be 
shipped overseas. To make certain that the books were 
in good physical repair and of literary merit, the Rose- 
land club arranged for educators and clergymen to in- 
spect all books. Their standards were high. No book 
with a ripped cover or torn page could be sent. Except 
for classics, no fiction published before World War II 
could qualify for shipment. Books having to do with the 
social sciences (for which there is a particular hunger 
overseas) were limited by agreement with the USIA to 
ten years of age or less. To give some idea of the care 
with which the books were examined and sorted, of 8000 
received only 5000 were deemed fit to send. 

As a sort of anchor to their books-abroad project, club 
members hope soon to begin lively pen-pal correspond- 
ence between the donors and the recipients of the 
books. In addition, the club intends to conduct another 
book-collection next year, and every year thereafter, so 
long as the need exists. 

Meantime, in recognition of their efforts thus far, 
President Eisenhower wrote in a letter to Ed Derwinski: 
“I am delighted to learn that, in the spirit of the people- 
to-people program, you and your fellow Roseland Ki- 
wanians are collecting good used books which will help 
people abroad to better appreciate the dedication of the 
United States to peace and friendship in freedom.” 


Community Projects 
LOST AND FOUND 


Ir crrizens of Radville, Saskatchewan suddenly found 
themselves lost in their own town recently, they could 
have blamed the Kiwanis Club of Radville. So far, 
though, no one has complained. 

It all began two years ago at the club’s annual rodeo. 
The rodeo was attended by 3000 people, thrice Radville’s 
population. With receipts from the fund-raising project 
in hand, members sought a way of re-investing the money 
in the community. One of the members, Hussen Shibley, 
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aware of the poor condition of Radville’s street signs, 
suggested that the club put up new ones. Members, lik- 
ing the idea, went a step further with the suggestion 
that the streets not only be identified but renamed as 
well. It was then agreed that the names used should be 
those of the town’s servicemen who died in World War 
II. The club submitted the idea to the town council and 
got quick approval for carrying out their proposal. 
This year, Radville’s 50th anniversary, Kiwanians made 
the big switch. After the signs were made and paid for 
$1500 for the lot—members personally installed them. 


Junior Organizations 
LITTLE SISTER 


IN A PROPERLY communal spirit, the seventy-three mem- 
bers of the Circle K Club of Auburn University (spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Auburn, Alabama) have 
jointly adopted a little sister. Her name is Guillermina 
Benavides Ramos. She is eight years old, and, according 
to Salvation Army workers in Coatzacoalcos, Mexico, 
she is “a neat, helpful little girl.” Although still very 
young, Guillermina has already had a difficult life. Born 
of poor Mexican peasants, the child has lived in squalor 
and excessive poverty. Not too long ago her father de- 
serted the family and has not been heard from since. 
Left alone to care for Guillermina and her other chil- 
dren, the mother found it impossible to make a go of it 
on the few pennies she was able to earn from odd jobs. 
The situation finally became so critical that it was 
brought to the attention of the Salvation Army Home. 

The Home is situated on the sand dunes overlooking 
the Gulf of Mexico. It is now a day school, though its 
personnel earnestly hope someday to realize a full 
twenty-four hour operation. As things are now, children 
come to the home to eat both breakfast and lunch and, 
until they finish the fourth grade, to go to school. Guil- 
lermina is in the first grade at the home school and her 
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educational progress and health are reported as satis- 
factory. 

Since summer, members of the Circle K club have 
doriated money to the Christian Children’s Fund, which, 
in turn, supports the home in Coatzacoalcos. Only re- 
cently, however, did the students learn that it was 
Guillermina who was to be their little sister. From that 
time forward, direct contact has been made with the 
home, with the result that more attention is given to 
Guillermina’s personal needs. Now members send cloth- 
ing both for her and other children at the home. 


Safety 
NO LOSSES IN EAU CLAIRE 


BECAUSE SHE WORKED as secretary to Julius Dinger, who 
as secretary of the Kiwanis Club of Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin was in charge of distributing the club’s newly pur- 
chased water-safety film, Mrs. Florence Bonesho was 
one of the first persons to see it. Shortly thereafter, 
drawing entirely on knowledge gleaned from the film, 
she saved a man’s life by using mouth-to-mouth breath- 
ing, the latest innovation in rescue methods. Mrs. Bone- 
sho (or the man she saved) was the first person in Eau 
Claire to directly benefit from the film; it is unlikely 
that she shall be the last. 

The safety film, done in sound and technicolor, was 
bought by the club from the American Film Producers 
in-New York for $150. The club then advertised that it 
was available for use free of charge to the police and fire 
departments, schools, clubs, and other community groups. 
It was also shown over television. As it happened, the 
film arrived in May and was perfectly timed to blend 
with the local YMCA’s “Learn-to-Swim” program. Other 
organizations in the community also made use of the 
film, showing it to more than 1000 people. During the 
past season no deaths by drowning were recorded in the 
Eau Claire area. 


Members of the Rideau, 
Ottawa, Ontario club 
built and equipped 
this basement 

fallout shelter for 
the 1960 Central 
Canada Exhibition. 
They then explained 
to the exhibition’s 
visitors the functions 
of the shelter. 
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KIDS’ DAY—1860 


Ir was A pay of fun and frolic for kids in more than 3000 
communities. Boys and girls marched in parades, com- 
peted for prizes at picnics, performed in bike rodeos, 
toured submarines and air bases, attended movies—and 
through it all consumed enormous quantities of free hot- 
dogs, ice cream, and soda pop. There is only one such 
day each year, and that day is Kids’ Day, the September 
Saturday dedicated to them by Kiwanis clubs through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

Kiwanians and kids have been looking forward to 
Kiwanis Kids’ Day since 1948, when it was first held for 
handicapped and underprivileged children. The day was 
later broadened to include all kids, and in 1959 approxi- 
mately 2 million of them took part. The US Air Force 
joined the project, cooperating with local Kiwanis clubs, 
in 1954. Three years later Royal Canadian Air Force 
bases also swung open their gates to the kids. Tradition- 
ally, the day is used also for fund-raising and is known 
in many areas as Peanut Day. 

This year’s activities included the following: Young- 
sters in Westminster, Colorado (Turnpike, Westminster 
club) agreed that it’s more fun marching in a parade 
than watching one. Also marching were boys and girls in 
Pittsboro, North Carolina; Northfield, Massachusetts; 
Scotia, California; Ontario, Oregon; and Marianna, 
Florida. Many of the floats, of course, were bicycles dec- 
orated from tail light to handlebars, but the bikes were 
put to another use in Salisbury, North Carolina, where 
sixty cyclists proved their riding skill in competition. 
First they heard a bike-safety talk by a police captain, 
however. Despite bike races and free movies in Crisfield, 
Maryland, a giant kite was the main attraction. Entered 
in the parade by its cub-scout builders as a float, it later 
proved operable when the boys lofted it skyward by 
means of a 300-pound-test nylon cord on a steel reel. 

Also looking skyward at numerous flybys, air rescues, 
and aerobatics displays, as well as at the many displays 
on terra firma, were the youngsters entertained at air 
force bases on both sides of the border. Some 175 boys 
from institutions and recreation centers in the Winnipeg, 
Manitoba area were entertained at the RCAF station 
there, and Kiwanians claim some sort of record in hav- 
ing 500 hotdogs, 500 doughnuts, and 20 cases of pop dis- 
appear in 35 minutes. Two hundred youngsters from 
Grandview, Missouri (Seuth Jackson County, Grand- 
view club) were entertained at a nearby air base and 
not only saw jet aerobatics and parachute jumps but 
worked their way through 400 hotdogs and 500 pounds 
of potato chips while a ninety-seven-piece high school 
band kept time. Following are some of the clubs and air 
bases that joined forces for the kids benefit: Copper- 
hill, Tennessee at Dobbins Air Force Base; Sacramento 
Suburban and Auburn, California at McClellan Air 
Force Base: Columbus, Indiana at Bakalar Air Force 
Base; Cordell, Oklahoma at Clinton-Sherman Air Force 


Base; Enid, Oklahoma at Vance Air Force Base; Bar- . 


stow and Victorville, California at George Air Force 
Base; Conway and Mrytle Beach, South Carolina at 
Myrtle Beach Air Force Base; Carbondale, Illinois at 
Scott Air Force Base; Akron-Clarence, New York at 
Niagara Falls Air Force Base; Alamo, San Antonio, 
Texas at Kelly and Lackland Air Force Bases; Lewis- 
town, Montana at Lewistown Air Force Base; Price 
Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio at Lunken airport, where 150,000 
kids and parents attended; Duluth, Minnesota at Duluth 
Air Force Base; Dover, Delaware at Dover Air Force 
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Base; Colorado Springs, Colorado at Peterson Field; 
Lexington, Framingham, Arlington, and Woburn, 
Massachusetts at Hanscom Field; and Presque Isle, 
Maine at Presque Isle Air Force Base. Mount Vernon, 
New York Kiwanians took children from an orphanage 
behind the scenes at La Guardia Airport where they 
talked with pilots and stewardesses. 

Since Hurricane Donna put on an unscheduled air 
show of its own, Florida Division 17 plans had to be 
cancelled, but clubs in the Tampa, Florida area dodged 
Donna by holding their Kids’ Day program in October, 
and, appropriately enough, it was weather balloons that 
caused the biggest stir rather than the miniature atom 
bomb explosion, jet flybys, and the judo demonstration 
Twelve hundred of the balloons—bigger even than some 
of the kids who grabbed them—were given away. And 
for the fathers who brought the kids, the world series 
baseball game was broadcast over loud speakers on the 
field. 

While many kids looked at airplanes, others were 
watching free movies. As part of Kiwanis-sponsored 
programs, movie theaters opened their doors to the chil- 
dren in Newport, Oregon; Swartz Creek, Michigan; 
Hardin, Montana; and Lemon Grove, California. Look- 
ing at animals were kids at San Diego, California (Hill- 
crest, San Diego club) who went to the zoo. And in 
Andarko, Oklahoma, they looked at Indians in Indian 
City. After seeing Indians in different tribal costumes 
and their tepees, the youngsters toured the Kiwanis- 
sponsored museum of Indian culture. A museum also 
proved entertaining to kids in Newton, Kansas. 

The Kiwanis Clubs of Fayetteville and Springdale, 
Arkansas sponsored a football game; Petoskey, Mich- 
igan offered a picnic and boat rides, while Roseville, 
California held a carnival. Chattanooga, Tennessee 
called their event a “Fun Day.” Fun at San Dieguito, 
District, California included pets, and everything from 
fish to a.German Shepherd disguised as Fidel Castro 
showed up for the judging. 

The day was not only fun but educational in Helper, 
Utah, where junior high school students took over the 
city government offices for a day and held their own city 
council meeting, after spending the previous day with 
government officials watching their procedures. In the 
afternoon, the council adjourned to take in a free movie 
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and a college football game. 

In Jersey City, New Jersey, it was more than just a 
day as Boy Scouts camped over night on a Golden Jubi- 
lee Weekend participated in by more than 1400 cubs, 
scouts, and explorers. 

It would be stretching a point to say that Kids’ Day is 
built on peanuts, yet the sale of them by many clubs 
provides the funds for Kids’ Day activities and boys and 
girls work through the year as well. The lowly peanut 
proved not so lowly in the Chicago area, where 9000 
workers representing 104 clubs stood on street corners 
and collected more than $250,000—and, indeed, that isn’t 
peanuts. 


Fund Raising 
RECORD SALE 


WHEN BUSINESSMEN appear on city streets peddling news- 
papers, it doesn’t necessarily mean that the stock market 
has crashed. Folks in Alma, Michigan, in fact, even 
expect such an occurrence. For nine years now, Ki- 
wanians have hawked the latest edition of a newspaper 
—in this case a special Kiwanis edition—on the Saturday 
before Christmas each December. This annual sale has 
been the Alma club’s principal fund-raising project since 
the birth of the club in 1952. At that time members 
arranged to sell the regular Saturday edition of the 
Saginaw Daily News, since Alma does not have a daily 
of its own, and the publisher agreed to furnish 1500 
copies with a special headline calling attention to the 
Kiwanis sale. 

Despite the fact that many Alma citizens subscribe 
to the Saginaw paper, the sale got off to a good start. 
After several years, however, Kiwanians began to tire 
of hearing the remark “I’ve already got that paper,” 
when asked to buy the Kiwanis edition. So, in 1958, sale 
chairman Jack Seig began exploring the possibility of 
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KIWANIS CLUB 


FPS bypyy 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
helped to boost collections when they manned Salvation 
Army kettles for a day during the Christmas holidays. 


getting out a unique edition that would offer news not 
found in any other paper. He approached the publisher 
of the weekly newspaper, the Alma Record, with his 
plan of putting out a special edition devoted to news of 
Kiwanis activities and projects, including a statement as 


Members of the 

Kiwanis Club of Warren, 
Pennsylvania collected 
dozens of toys 

from townspeople, 

which were later 
repaired by patients at 
the Warren State Hospital, 
then given by the 

city’s welfare groups 

to needy children at 
Christmastime. 
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to how the sale’s earnings would be used. Publisher Jim 
Tagg liked the idea and even agreed to do the set-up 
work and printing for nothing; Jack was ready to pro- 
vide copy and do the layout. That December, an eight- 
page, light green, tabloid edition of the Record rolled 
‘from the press in time for the sale. Not only did it con- 
tain Kiwanis news, but news of other service clubs’ 
Christmas activities and other items of civic interest. 

The sale, which has become as much a part of the 
Christmas season in Alma as store decorations, goes 
on snow or shine, and Kiwanians work from 11 a.m. to 
6 P.M. in near-zero temperatures to dispense all the 
copies. The papers are sold for whatever the purchaser 
wants to give, and some of the “newsboys” make the 
rounds of businesses and plants in town where as much 
as $20 has been paid for.a copy. Last year, fortified with 
hot coffee donated by a storekeeper, members took in 
$800 for use by the club’s boys and girls work committee. 

In retrospect, Chairman Seig recaHs his reluctance to 
advise the Saginaw paper that it would no longer be 
needed. “But that problem solved itself,” Jack said, 
“when the employees of the newspaper went out on 
strike about a week before we would have needed the 
papers. Had we not decided on the change, there would 
not have been a sale that year.” 


did to Students 
MATTERS OF INTEREST 


WHETHER it’s with a loan or a scholarship, many students 
suddenly find themselves on their way to college because 
groups such as Kiwanis clubs find ways of providing the 
money. 

High school seniors or students already in college may 
obtain as much as $300 per year from the Kiwanis Club 
of Main Line, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania student loan 
fund. The newly-established fund will provide interest- 
free loans for up to four years, and the loans are to be 
repaid within five years of graduation, thereby replen- 
ishing the fund....The Columbus, Indiana club’s schol- 
arship foundation has provided seventy-eight students 
with a college education over the past thirteen years. 
The club currently has $50,000 at work in the fund, and 
adds $4000 each year. This school year found twenty- 
three students receiving about $9000. A maximum of 
$2000 is available during a four-year course.... Believing 
that a student's greatest need is during the freshman 
year when schools often recommend that students do not 
work, and knowing that many scholarships become 
available in the sophomore year, the Merrick, New York 
club initiated a program this year of giving high school 
seniors one-year scholarships. A total of $750 was 
awarded to two students in the first graduating class of 
the four-year-old Sanford Calhoun High School in Mer- 
rick....Four scholarships providing a five-week summer 
course in instrumental music at Florida State University 
were awarded by the Kiwanis Club of Pensacola to 
members of the Pensacola Youth Symphony who were 
winners in the symphony’s musical competition this year. 
...Interest-free loans can now be had from a $10,000 
federa! loan fund at Oshkosh State College. This amount 
was made available when the Kiwanis Club of Lake- 
shore, Oshkosh, Wisconsin put up $1000 that was 
matched on a nine for one basis by the federal govern- 
ment....Students who live in Maspeth, New York are 
eligible for Kiwanis club scholarships regardless of 
where they attend school, and this year nine seniors 
from several high schools who maintained the highest 
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four-year scholastic average received $250 awards in the 
sixth annual presentation by the club....In their pro- 
gram to assist underprivileged children, Bethesda, 
Maryland Kiwanians annually award a scholarship to a 
graduate student at Gallaudet College in Washington, 
D. C., a school for the deaf with a graduate school for 
teachers who specialize in teaching the deaf. This year 
Hubert D. Summers received the $500 scholarship.... 
Since the football team, the basketball team, and the 
track team of Sandy Springs High School in Sandy 
Springs, Georgia had been feted by local organizations 
at banquets, members of the Kiwanis club decided that 
it was time the honor students received the same dis- 
tinction. After roast beef, the seventy-four honor roll 
students were given scrolls prepared by the club to 
denote their achievement....Kerrville, Texas Kiwa- 
nians presented medals to twelve fourth, fifth, and sixth 
graders in Tivy Elementary School who were selected 
by secret ballot as the “best sports” of the year by their 
classmates. 


Honors and Awards 


BEARING THE PALM 

Arter Expert B. Rose had won his sixth medal from 
the Freedoms Foundation of Valley Forge for his essay 
on America in an annual competition, members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Bridgeton, New Jersey thought it high 
time they honored him at a club meeting. The mayor 
joined in by proclaiming the day “Elbert B. Rose Day.” 
...Mr. L. G. Bailey caused a change in the Kane, Penn- 
sylvania club’s “Man of the Year” award this year. He 
was cited as “Man of the Century” to coincide with his 
age 100 years. Until age ninety, he served as a state fire 
tower observer....When other service and civic organi- 
zations heard that the Kiwanians of Tillamook, Oregon 
were planning to fete a retiring 4-H Extension Agent, 
Dave Kennedy, after thirty-eight years on the job, they 
asked to be let in on the surprise party. As a result, the 
affair was held in a high school auditorium and 800 
people attended....Just home after success at the Rome 
Olympics, teen-age swimmer and double-gold-medal 
winner Lynn Burke was welcomed with a Kiwanis- 
sponsored parade down the main street of Flushing, New 
York. Lynn and four olympic swimming teammates were 
also honored at a Kiwanis luncheon. Also at the guest- 
of-honor table was Kiwanian Robert Burke, Lynn’s 
father.... The Kiwanis Club of Albany, New York joined 
five other service clubs and served as host club in honor- 
ing the Greater Albany Chamber of Commerce at a 
luncheon attended by 300 service club members....Spe- 
cial certificates of appreciation were bestowed on repre- 
sentatives of the Toronto area radio broadcasting stations 
by the West Toronto, Ontario club. The club’s thanks 
was given in recognition of the station’s public service 
and for their part in guaranteeing freedom of speech.... 
The Kiwanis Club of Midwood, Brooklyn, New York 
honored John Massarnillo recently for outstanding serv- 
ice given the community in his many years’ work as 
letter carrier. 

While many clubs were giving awards, there were 
those, too, that received them....The Tacoma, Wash- 
ington club won the President’s Trophy for their float in 
the Daffodil Parade—their twelfth trophy in the annual 
affair. The prize was given for the best use of daffodils— 
50,000 of them...Meanwhile, Kiwanians in Winchester, 
Virginia won first prize for their float in the commun- 
ity’s annual Apple Blossom Festival Parade. 
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By OREN ARNOLD 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


It’s A GAsTRONOMIC and economic 
shame the way many Kiwanis clubs 
get gypped at their meals. Some 
pay as much as $3.50 for a dab of 
this and a splash of that, unappe- 
tizing and cheap. Hotels alibi that 
they can’t afford to serve any 
better. Nuts. I’m just back from a 
meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Henderson, Texas, on a makeup. 
For only $1.25, Henderson’s Ran- 
dolph Hotel served us: lettuce and 
sliced tomato, shrimp salad, stuffed 
celery and pepper rings, stewed 
okra, baked kershaw melon, corn 
on the cob, mashed potatoes, steak, 
hot rolls, hot cornbread, crackers, 
iced tea, milk or coffee, lemon pie, 
apricot cobbler. How? Write Charlie 
Smith down there. He was club 
president, and said that the meal 
was routine. And Texas, remember, 
is part of the U.S.A., Alaska to the 
contrary notwithstanding; I mean, 
it too has inflation, taxes, and the 
rest of it. 


7 * * 


Some clubs—and some nations 
are like the mixed-up town council 
of a mountain community out west. 
For years they argued whether to 
put up a guard rail at the top of a 
dangerous cliff road, or simply to 
keep an ambulance stationed at 
the bottom. 


* * * 


Arizona’s Kiwanis Club of Valley 
of The Sun is conducting a national 
survey to find the name of the im- 
mortal woman who first said, “I have 
nothing to wear.”’ But shucks, I could 
have told them right off. It was Eve. 


* * * 


Whenever I see an otherwise 
good man trying to “drown his sor- 
rows” I experience the depth of 
frustration. I have no way to con- 
vince him that sorrows can swim. 


For 1961 I resolve to take life in 
stride; to throw off anzieties, and 
to be at peace. I'll do it by following 
Captain Joe Kittinger’s pattern. 
About his record-breaking fifteen- 
mile parachute jump, he said, “I 
didn’t have time to worry, I had 
too many things to do.” 


* * 7 


To new club presidents and other 
officers: Squelch any impulse to be 
“modest,” to deny your ability or 
worth. You were elected by the 
men who knew you best; to deny 
their judgment is an insult to your 
friends. So, humbly—and forcefully 

step out and lead. 








It’s only a matter of time until 


this planet is taken over by insects, 
or automobiles, or psychologists, or 
tax collectors. 


* * 7 


My own women are giving me a 
bad time this winter. For instance, 
my youngest granddaughter, a fe- 
male of some dubious virtue, has 
changed her name from. Erin 
O’Reilly to Boom-Boom LaRue in 
honor of a bubble dancer she saw 
on TV. Her mother came to me for 
guidance in this crisis, but certainly 
I don't understand the mental proc- 
esses of a three-year-old. 


7 * * 


Kiwanian Paul Hughes answered 
an obscure newspaper ad that said: 
“Send me a dollar and learn how I 
make money.” Paul decided he 
would risk a dollar for that kind of 
help. And sure enough the answer 
came promptly, a note saying, 
“Thanks for the dollar. This is how 
I make money.” 
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I find it easy enough to tell when 
I'm on the right road in life. It’s 
practically all up. hill. 


+ * + 


Tom Harris, father of four boys, 
shuffled into Kiwanis meeting mut- 
tering, “Why can’t life’s problems 
strike us when we are eighteen and 
know everything?” 


* * * 


“Do you realize,” Kiwanian Jim 
Simmons said to us the other night 
as we watched Echo in orbit, “that 
this is the first generation we can- 
not teach that everything that goes 
up will come down?” 


* * * 


If you like people you are never 
short of friends. 


* . 7 


Kiwanian Billy Preston asked 
his small son Ned what he would do 
if a boy came up and hit him. 
Would Ned turn the other cheek? 
Ned wisely considered the matter, 
then asked his dad,“What size boy?” 


7 * * 


For 1961 let each member of each 
Kiwanis Club determine to recruit 
just one new member, just one for 
the year. Make a club project of 
this. Then note the astounding re- 
sults a year from now! 

* 7 * 


” 


“I despise egotists,” admits Kiwan- 
ian Fred Winebrenner. “They are 
forever telling me things about them- 
selves that I had planned to tell them 
about myself.” 


* * * 


Went with our club’s Kiwanis 
Education Committee to inform a 
man that he had been elected into 
membership. His very first question 
was a lofty “What can I get out of 
Kiwanis?” It so irritated our chair- 
man that he quietly replied, “Noth- 
ing. You're not our boy. Excuse 
us, please.” 


- + . 


Dr. Harlow Shapley, former di- 
rector of Harvard University’s 
great observatory, said there are 
100 quintillion stars in the known 
universe, and 100 million planets 
similar to earth, with heat and mois- 
ture suitable for living creatures. 
But I'll betcha not one of those 
other planets has a country with a 
national debt as big as ours. 
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Tt 12:10 a.m. on the night of Feb- 
A& ruary 25, 1957, fire broke out 
inside a 40-foot-long reclaimed rub- 
ber dryer on the top floor of the 
three-story Pequanoc Rubber plant 
in Butler, New Jersey. Rubber ac- 
cumulations inside the dryer had 
ignited spontaneously in the past, 
and workmen, seeing the flames bil- 
lowing out of dryer openings, now 
lost no time in bringing a small hose 
into action. Sprinklers automatically 
opened in the area as did an extin- 
guishing system that released steam 
into the dryer itself. But lint and 
dust above the dryer caught fire. 
The plant fire alarm sounded at 
12:16. The company fire brigade 
rushed to the scene. They played 
their hoses on the fire, which gut- 
tered dimly through dense clouds of 
smoke and steam. A few minutes 
later everything seemed under con- 
trol, and workmen returned to their 
places, leaving the plant firemen to 
finish the job. Then one workman, 
more observant than the others, 
glimpsed the fire spreading silently 
along the ceiling. He ran to the street 
and at 12:26 a.m. pulled the public 
alarm box. Hearing a shout for 
water, he hurried to the sprinkler 
valve to see if it was open. To his 
dismay it appeared to be closed tight. 
Quickly he spun the valve and 
rushed to join the other fire fighters. 
Immediately the fire leaped up with 
searing intensity and spread so rap- 
idly that the men had to flee before it. 
Employees laid a large hose line 
from mains in the yard and fought 
the fire from a nearby roof. The 
Butler Fire Department arrived and 
taking suction from public hydrants 
and from a nearby river attacked 
the blaze. Then at 12:40 a.m. the fire 
ruptured a high-pressure steam line. 
As pressure dropped at the boilers, 
the plant fire pumps stopped. The 
fire swept unopposed into the lower 
stories and leaped to adjacent build- 
ings driving fire fighters from the 
roofs. By 1:30 a.m. most plant build- 
ings were afire and had to be evac- 
uated. Pressure inevitably failed in 
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the yard mains, and the plant was 
doomed. 

Poking through the smoldering 
ruins several days later, engineers 
found a key sprinkler valve tightly 
closed. The workman who had 
thought he was opening a right-hand 
valve was actually closing a left- 
hand one. He had not known that 
there were six left-hand and four- 
teen right-hand sprinkler valves in 
the plant. He and his fellow workers 
had no clear-cut idea of what their 
individual duties were to be in case 
of fire. In the confusion of that bleak 
night, fire did damage amounting to 
$14,500,000 and cut off thousands of 
families from their livelihood. 

Of course, Pequanoc Rubber car- 
ried insurance, and in due course the 
insurance companies paid the stag- 
gering claims. But no insurance is 
written to cover some of the most 
serious losses the company suffered. 
Production stopped, and markets 
vanished. Advertising and sales cam- 
paigns were disrupted. Valued em- 
ployees scattered to other jobs, and 
members of the community, hard hit 
by the loss of income, became rest- 
less and worried. This is the usual 
legacy of a catastrophic fire. 

David L: Luke, president of the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, is thankful that his company 
has never experienced such devasta- 
tion, but he is critical of businesses, 
large or small, that feel insurance is 
the only shield needed against fire. 

“Many managements feel that if 
they’re insured, they’re insured,” he 
says reproachfully. Speaking of his 
own company’s zealous fire preven- 
tion work, he adds, “We don’t want 
to collect claims. We do want to pre- 
vent losses. It does the community 
no good to have the company collect 
the claim if the operation is inter- 
rupted....Top management should 
take an alert interest in fire preven- 
tion and should make certain that 
decentralized managers, as well as 
supervisors, recognize the impor- 
tance of minimizing losses, or con- 
fining losses to small ones.” 


IRE PROTECT ON By RICHARD DUNLOP 


When fire bankrupts a business, the immediate cause is likely to have been 
an employee’s carelessness. But the first cause is management’s apathy 
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As David Luke suggests, the prob- 
lem is people, not technology. Fire 
protection engineers have long had 
available the techniques and equip- 
ment to prevent most industrial fires, 
yet the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation reported that in 1959 fire 
cost industry $184,000,000 in direct 
property damage. Fire protection 
men say that this amount is too 
much to pay for negligence, which, 
more often than not, can be traced to 
a complacent attitude on the part of 
management. 

E. W. Stone of the Factory Mutual 
Insurance Companies’ engineering 
division once stood outside the main 
gate of a large manufacturing plant 
as the shifts were changing. He 
watched four uniformed guards look 
into the lunch bucket of each de- 
parting worker in search of smug- 
gled tools. At the other gates, guards 
were doing the same thing. 

“Now I’ve seen that done many 
times and I don’t criticize the prac- 
tice,” says Stone, “but in this par- 
ticular case I knew that there was a 
condition in the plant that could 
cause the loss of not just a few dol- 
lars’ worth of tools but of thousands, 
perhaps hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of tools, equipment, 
orders, and maybe lives, too, and I 
thought that the cost of correcting 
that situation would not be so great 
that it could not be amortized in a 
reasonable length of time by what 
it cost to keep the extra guards at 
the gates to check the workers’ lunch 
buckets.” 

Stone and other engineers believe 
that the emphasis in property con- 
servation is frequently put in the 
wrong place. They charge that man- 
agement, particularly in smaller and 
medium-size factories, often neglects 
its responsibility to guard against 
fire. Presidents and general man- 
agers fail to realize that fire protec- 
tion begins not out in the factory but 
in their own office. It is the chief 
executive’s job to establish a clear, 
definite policy and to develop an 
organization that will meet emer- 
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gencies. In a smaller plant he prob- 
ably will direct fire protection him- 
self, but in a large plant he should 
pick a capable junior executive to be 
chief of plant protection. This man 
should be an integral part of his 
executive team and report directly 
to him. Otherwise his most urgent 
requests for action tend to get side- 
tracked. 

Fire protection engineers believe 
that Automatic Electric, which makes 
telephone equipment and supplies, 
has one of the most effective fire 
protection programs in the United 
States and Canada. Its home office, 
laboratories, and plant are located in 
a 1,520,000-square-foot building sit- 
uated at Northlake, Illinois. This 
structure, one of the largest factories 
ever built, covers 35 acres of a 167- 
acre plot that was formerly a golf 
course. Management at Automatic 
Electric is taking no chances with its 
$100 million stake in buildings and 
equipment, nor is it jeopardizing the 
lives and livelihood of its eight thou- 
sand employees. 

Yet until 1957 Automatic Electric 
was scattered in seventeen ancient 
buildings on Chicago’s near west 
side. Fire protection men scratched 
their heads at the hazards that con- 
fronted them whenever they looked 
at these outmoded structures, some 
of which Automatic Electric shared 


with other tenants. “We had the 
nervous shakes in the old buildings,” 
admits Charles Gressens, vice-presi- 
dent of production. 


Tue nervous sHakes on the part of 
Automatic Electric management set 
off a series of repercussions. Presi- 
dent H. F. Lello determined that his 
company’s new plant would be as 
well protected against fire as man 
could make it. He realized that there 
were four major ingredients to the 
safety of the plant: construction, oc- 
cupancy, protection, and manage- 
ment. 

From the first plans, management 
made certain that non-combustible 
or fire-resistant materials were used 
wherever possible. They divided the 
plant into self-contained areas sepa- 
rated by fire walls and self-closing 
fire doors. Hazardous operations and 
storage areas for explosives were 
placed in remote sections of the plant 
with specially designed blow-out 
walls, which in case of a blast would 
fall outward, literally leaving the fire 
outside the plant where it could be 
kept from spreading. 

Vents were built into the roof to 
open automatically and let out smoke 
and heat. Some 20,000 automatic 
sprinklers were arranged in forty- 
nine separate systems fed by gravity 
flow from a 250,000-gallon tank con- 


nected with an additional 400,000- 
gallon reservoir. Seventy-six stand- 
pipes and twenty-six hydrants were 
fitted with 75-feet of hose and noz- 
zles that would deliver either fog or 
a steady stream of water. For further 
protection, maintenance men hung 
portable extinguishers throughout 
the plant. 

Outside fire protection engineers 
say that this complex is in happy 
contrast to conditions in many plants 
today. Engineers often have a hard 
time getting executives to authorize 
even a minimal sprinkler and extin- 
guisher defense. Typical of manage- 
ment’s attitude was that of a large 
brewer who stored bags of choice 
hops in a warehouse. “You've ex- 
plained to me about how the occu- 
pancy of a building effects the like- 
lihood of fire,” the plant manager 
said to engineers. “Well, hops can’t 
burn, so we don’t need a sprinkling 
system.” 

Hops do not burn freely (although 
they will burn as was later demon- 
strated in the Norwood, Massachu- 
setts laboratory of the Factory 
Mutual Insurance Companies), but 
when a smoldering fire broke out in 
burlap bags stored nearby, the smoke 
wafted among the hops and ruined 
their flavor. “They might just as well 
have burned for all the good they 
(see FIRE PROTECTION page 83) 


A factory designed for maximum fire protection might include the following: fire 
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walls and self-closing fire doors; blow out walls in storage areas for explosives; 
roof vents that open automatically; sprinklers; hoses; and fire extinguishers. 
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KIWANIANS: We'll prove it in your office. The versatility of 


. s . 
This office machine ‘“‘Thermo-Fax”’ Brand Copying Machines can’t be matched. You’ll see 
copies of papers made in 4 seconds. Statements turned out at the rate 
does more jobs of 250 an hour. Gummed l/abels addressed instantly. Correspondence 
answered in seconds. Laminating done quickly and economically. 
Plus many additional jobs impossible with other machines. You'll agree, 


than any other it’s wise to have these versatile machines working wherever paperwork 


should be speeded. Call your local dealer, or mail the coupon now. 
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Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., Dept. DFA-11, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


At no obligation, I’m interested Name 
in seeing a ““Thermo-Fax’’ Copy- 

ing Machine simplify the jobs Firm 
I’ve circled. 


Thermo-Fax _ 
COPYING PRODUCTS ld 
3M } 


—-. — a 
THE TERM “THERMO-FAX™ 1S A REGISTERED 
TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY 
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Mae UFACTURING COMPANY Correspondence = Laminating Co... a ——ee eee sais 
General Copying 0) Check here if you now own a “‘Thermo-Fax"* Copying Machine 
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KIWANIANS OF CANADA AND 
THE UNITED STATES ARE 
JOINED TOGETHER IN 

A COMMON PURPOSE: 





CITIZENSHIP 











As community, nation, and world problems become increasingly 
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SUCCESS STORY complex, the responsibility of the individual citizen becomes both 
more universal and immediate. The concern of Kiwanis in this 
Distribution of the Theme Folders changing world is nowhere more forcibly expressed than in the BF we 
(known in past years as the Objec- 1961 Theme Folder embodying the six constitutional Objects and 
tive Folders) has increased consider- the Programs of Service for 1961. For both old and new mem- 
aay ” . . . ever yor 
ably each year. The 1960 folder has bers and ‘‘innumerable others’’ with whom Kiwanians work, the Buresner 
already gone into its second print- 1961 Theme Folder is the very best as well as the most precise & or just 
ing, and before the year is out over way to tell what Kiwanis stands for. Wallet-size and attractively { like SPO 
400.000 wili have been distributed. printed in three colors, the 1961 Theme Folder can be easily “ yt 
distributed, can be utilized as an enclosure in all correspond- aa the 
USE AS A ence, and can be carried on one’s person with facility. at © ves 
TABLE TENT gs. Then, 
e | .and aut’ 
‘ J s that hi 
£ KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL Hand SPO' 
v 101 East Erie Street ED) good 
3S * Chicago 11, Illinois whole f 
rd | with th 
of the 
Ee Check the quantities needed (not sold in lots of less than 100). n-print ¢ 
rT) fop even 
= | [1100 folders $ 3.00 ' 11000 folders $15.00 | s. It all 
we 2 and repo 
, a  }500 folders $10.00 [ )3000 folders or more $12.50 per 1000 tdoors ... 
Serving the manifold functions of - or newly 
former years, the 1961 Theme Folder r) ; | why not | 
has the additional advantage of be- = Order through your club secretary or enclose your remittance yourself. 
ing utilized as a table-tent for club 24 in full for prompt shipment. | d mail to 
‘ a er ot this 
luncheons and dinners, interclub and . , 
division meetings, and Ladies’ Nights. 3 BILL: Kiwanis Club of | 23 I 
The new folder, when properly folded “ 
to tent shape, will reveal the full 5 | SHIP TO: | 
theme for 1961: BUILD RESPON- ° 
SIBLE CITIZENSHIP. Name | 
Attractively printed in three colors Street 
and attractively compact for ease of | | 
handling and distribution, the 1961 City 


Theme Folders are also attractively 
priced. 
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vy the best of ALL sport... 


SPORTS 


h week in {LLUSTRATED 
see i 7 ™ 


ever your sport— 
hether you play, 
or just talk it— 
like SPORTS ILLUS- 


is offer today you 
ave the next 23 
at a very special 
gs. Then, week by 
you'll enjoy all the 
and authoritative 

that have made 


whole family: in- 

with the week’s big headliners and photographic 

of the week’s sporting highlights... illustrated 
in-print and tips on sporting vacations. ..previews 
top events and speciai issues on the major sports 
. It all adds up to the finest writing and photog- 
ond reporting ever devoted to the world of sport 
tdoors...and it makes reading about your favorite 
or newly discovered one) a big part of the fun. 
why not take advantage of this special offer and 
yourself. Just fill in the card at the right, tear it 
d mail to us today (no postage needed). We'll bill 
er at this low introductory rate: 


23 issues for only $1.97 


(lese than 9¢ a week) 








detach and mail 


Send me 23 weeks of 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
for only $1.97...and bill me later. 
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FIRE PROTECTION 
(From page 78) 


pre to us now,” the plant manager 
bitterly admitted. 

Similarly a small stove manufac- 
urer claimed that he did not need a 
prinklered building. 

“Stoves don’t burn,” he said. 

He crated his stoves in protective 
wood frames for shipment. One night 
e frames caught fire in the ship- 
bing room and burned down the en- 
ire plant. The same engineer who 
ad warned of the fire hazard in the 
ove factory soon afterwards was 
Hiscussing an identical situation in a 
blant that made refrigerators. 

“But that was stoves,” asserted an 
executive, “and we make refrigera- 
ors!” 

There is no foggy thinking of this 
kind at Automatic Electric. “We work 
under the assumption that the only 
thing that won’t burn is pig iron 
under water,” says Eugene Dymek, 
the director of plant protection. “We 
even fully sprinkler our offices, for 
you never know when somebody is 
going to pile some boxes overnight 
and create a fire hazard.” 

Automatic Electric’s up-to-date 
construction and fire-prevention 
equipment is important. But if man- 
agement’s will to make the plant safe 
stopped there, it would be only as 
safe as the match-flipping, careless 
employees who from time to time 
surely will work in it. The executive 
group at Automatic Electric knows 
that most industrial fires are the re- 
sult of human error. 

To direct their entire fire protec- 
tion effort, they hired Gene Dymek, 
a graduate fire protection engineer 
from the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, the only school that offers 
such a degree. In addition to aca- 
demic training, Dymek had practical 
experience during the Korean War, 
when he was in charge of fire pro- 
tection for the Air Force in the Far 
East. Among the buildings under his 
surveillance was a ten-acre dirt-floor 
shed in Japan in which three months’ 
Supplies vital to the operation of the 
Air Force were stored. Buckets of 
Water were the only fire protection. 

“The cost of modern fire protection 
for the building would have been 
$500,000,” says Dymek. “Congress 
felt the funds would not be wisely 
spent. All we could do was to forbid 
cigarettes or matches and search 
everybody who came in to be sure 
that nobody smoked.” 

Such experiences as this taught 
Uymek the importance of people. At 
Automatic Electric he and the firm’s 
ire marshal, Edward Zelenka, 
trafted plans for efficient fire bri- 
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gades. They assigned tasks to each 
man. They posed questions and found 
answers to them. How many jobs 
would each man do? How many 
valves have to be manned? What 
kind of extinguisher could handle 
each conceivable type of fire? Today 
each of twenty-two plant areas has 
a brigade of thirty persons under the 
command of a captain. Beneath each 
captain is a lieutenant who is charged 
with doing certain things in case of 
an emergency. He has a trained team 
under him. Eight hundred of Auto- 
matic Electric’s 8000 employees 
participate in fire brigade work, ap- 
parently with enthusiasm. “I'd rather 
give the men time off from produc- 
tion for a fire drill,” says production 
chief, Charles Gressens, “than run 
the risk of having them unprepared 
for trouble, which could stop pro- 
duction dead in its tracks for a long 
time to come.” 

In clearly defining what each man 
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The vice-president stared at Stone 
while the idea finally sank in. On the 
surface this is a very elementary 
concept, but it has somehow escaped 
most executives charged with fire 
protection in the United States and 
Canada. This is why Dymek and Fire 
Marshal Zelenka spelled out each 
man’s duties from the president right 
on down. They took into account that 
somebody would have to fill in for a 
man who was on vacation or home 
sick. 


Avr THE cEeNnTER of the Automatic 
Electric plant is central control, 
which stays alert for twenty-four 
hours a day. Automatic fire alarms 
sound here. Central control can use 
the plant loudspeaker system to give 
the warning or send out a more 
limited alarm by phone. If it gives 
an alarm it also calls in the North- 
lake Fire Department, directs an 
electrician and pipefitter to the fire, 





Regular fire drills can save more than they cost. 


is to do in case of fire, Automatic 
Electric is superior to most Ameri- 
can plants. Typical of many is one 
visited by engineer E. W. Stone in 
Texas. He complained about the con- 
fusion in the company’s fire protec- 
tion plans, and a vice-president 
hailed him into a conference to ex- 
plain himself. 

“You have a fire pump here,” said 
Stone. “In case of fire who will start 
the pump?” 

“Oh, all the members of the plant 
protection department know how to 
start the fire pump.” 

“That’s fine, but who will actually 
start the pump?” 

“Well, all the maintenance men 
and all the watchmen know how to 
start the pump.” 

“Better and better, but it still isn’t 
quite clear to me exactly who will 
get the pump started.” 

“Well, the plant engineer knows 
how to start the pump, the mainte- 
nance superintendent knows how to 
start the pump, the fire chief knows 
how to start the pump, and I think I 
could start it myself.” 

“Still better,” said Stone. “We have 
twenty or thirty people who know 
how to start the fire pump, but I still 
don’t know just which one will ac- 
tually go to the pump room, pull the 
switch, and get the pump started.” 


1961 


and notifies key plant personnel. Fire 
Marshal Zelenka hurries to the scene 
with his fire truck. He, of course, is 
responsible for putting out all fires 
that break out, but he is also in 
charge of the monthly maintenance 
and inspection of all the equipment 
and the supervision of the training of 
the brigades. 

Does all of this careful organiza- 
tion and training pay off? It is grati- 
fying to Automatic Electric to have 
the plant cited as having one of the 
best fire protection programs in the 
United States, but what would hap- 
pen in case of fire? 

“We had a fire,” says Dymek. 
“It broke out in a corrugated carton 
storage dock. Probably it was arson. 
Everybody functioned with precision, 
and a fire that could well have grown 
into a million-dollar blaze was cut 
off before it could get into the plant 
proper.” 

At Automatic Electric and other 
plants, large and small, progressive 
management is acting out its vital 
role in fire prevention. They have no 
intention of letting their plants burn 
in a welter of confusion and human 
error as did the rubber plant in But- 
ler, New Jersey. But there are still 
many firms that for lack of a man 
who will start a pump could lose a 
factory. THE END 


























AFTER THE BALL 


S POLO is the sport of the wealthy and cross- 
word puzzles that of the sedentary, the sport 
of bowling belongs to the uninhibited. And any 
bowler of worth is fully committed to believing in 
the occult powers of “body-english.” Body-english 
is that strange phenomenon whereby a bowler 
hopes to control the ball once it has left his hand 
by the gyrations of his head, torso, limbs, tarsals, 
or metatarsals; either singly or all together. For a 
spectator—or a caption writer—the effect of this is 
like watching a formation of cumulus clouds—it 
rarely fails to excite the imagination. 


Photographs by NELSON GILBERT 





“Tea is served, Mum.” “After ten months at sea, it’s 
good to be on land again.” 
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101 East Erie Street 








U.S. 50 STAR FLAG 
Now is the time to replace your old flag with 
the latest 50 Star rayon flag. 
F-100-US—3 x 5’ U.S. Flag, only, rayon. 


$14.00 


U.S. FLAG SET 

A beautiful rayon taffeta flag with brilliant 
lustre. Rayon embroidered stars and sewed 
stripes. Flags are mounted on 8 x 1” tele- 
scopic jointed oak pole, surmounted with a 
4” gold plated metal eagle, ornamented with 
fringe, golden yellow rayon cord and tassels, 
including DeLuxe (round) Floor Stand. 
F-1US—Y x 53 U.S. Flag, rayon, complete 
with pole, eagle, and stand. 


$33.00 
CANADIAN FLAG SET 


Made of the same rayon material with sewed 
stripes, surmounted with 7%” gold plated 
metal spear, ornamented with yellow gold 
rayon cord and tassels, including DeLuxe 
(round) Floor Stand. 

F-1C—3Y x & Canadian (British Jack) Flag, 
rayon, complete with pole, spear, and stand. 


$32.00 
U.S.-CANADIAN FLAG SET 


F-1-USC—U.S. and Canadian Fiag sets, 3’ x 5’ 
complete with poles, eagle, spear, and stands. 


$60.00 


(Use the above catalog aumber when ordering 
the combined set. All prices slightly higher 
in Canada.) 

Order from 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


Kiwanis International Building 





Chicago 11, Illinois 


POLICE CARS 
(From page 30) 


consistency. If unmarked cars are 
psychologically effective in getting 
motorists to drive carefully at all 
times, then the arrest rate should be 
down where they are used because 
drivers will be committing fewer in- 
fractions. Instead, arrest rates are 
significantly up, by the proponent’s 
own admission. This indicates that a 
substantial number of motorists are 
careless in their driving habits 
whenever no plainly marked police 
car is in view, whether unmarks are 
on patrol or not. 

So far as the effect of ghosts on the 
accident rate is concerned, this is a 
battle of statistics—statistics that may 
or may not be entirely relevant to 
the issue at hand. For instance, New 
Jersey authorities claim that during 
the first eleven months that un- 
marks were used on that state’s 
turnpike, accidents were cut 27 per 
cent and fatalities 28 per cent. On 
the other hand, when Tennessee state 
police were ordered to abandon un- 
marked cars in 1956 and to be seen 
as much as possible, that state’s 
motorized carnage plunged 11 per 
cent in two months. 

In both instances, though, marked 
or unmarked cars were part of a 
broad highway campaign, and the 
figures can’t be said to apply to them 
alone. Likewise, a set of disquieting 
statistics turned up by the AAA must 
be viewed with caution. Examining 
accident figures compiled by the NSC 
for a recent year, the auto group 
found that the states that use only 
marked cars had a collective fatality 
reduction of 5 per cent. But the 









states that use unmarked cars had an 
increase of 5 per cent. Of the si» 
states showing the greatest reduction 
in traffic deaths that year, five used 
only conspicuous vehicles. But of 
the eight states showing the greatest 
increase in the number of motor 
vehicle deaths, six were making use 
of unmarked cars. Concludes the 
AAA: “These facts cast grave 
doubts, to say the least, on the claims 
of advocates of unmarked cars that 
the use of these cars reduces acci- 
dents by as much as or more than 20 
per cent.” 

In some circumstances, unmarked 
cars may actually increase highway 
hazards. The fact that they cannot be 
readily identified as official vehicles 
can quickly twist from an advantage 
to a tragic disadvantage. Policemen 
have confessed, off the record, that 
ghost cars are “tricky” to handle in 
emergencies. Many say they much 
prefer driving conspicuous squad 
cars. Since some unmarks lack sirens 
and red spotlights, they are hard to 
maneuver swiftly and safely in heavy 
traffic. “It’s tough to command the 
right-of-way,” a Missouri patrolman 
explains. “Motorists don’t realize 
that you’re a policeman.” And if a 
driver doesn’t know that the pursu- 
ing car is operated by policemen, he 
may become dangerously startled or 
frightened; it is always possible that 
a hold-up man may impersonate the 
tactics of a law enforcer in order to 
halt and rob motorists. 

There are times when motorists 
want to see policemen—not in order 
to escape apprehension but to ask for 
help. When policemen are concealed 
in unmarked cars, they’re difficult 
to find. Aside from the personal in- 
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convenience this can cause, it can 
have a serious effect on police de- 
partment public relations. And, ir- 
rational as it may be, so can the 
ambush tactics of policemen driving 
an unmarked squad car who appear 
from “out of nowhere” and drop a 
traffic summons in a motorist’s lap; 
without even being aware that there 
are legitimate arguments against 
ghost squads, the motorist somehow 
feels that they are “unfair.” 

William Schwind, an assistant 
state’s attorney assigned to Chicago’s 
traffic court, explains the broad re- 
percussions such policies can pro- 
duce: “To work at top efficiency, a 
police department needs public re- 
spect at all levels. When detectives 
are working on a major crime, for 
instance, they depend greatly on the 
cooperation of ordinary citizens — 
they have to get people to talk, have 
to get tips, et cetera. 

“Much of the public attitude in such 
instances is based on the contact 
peonle have had with the police in 
traffic situations. That is the most 
common contact between the police 
department and the public. If people 
feel traffic officers are giving them a 
raw deal, this hostility is going to 
extend to the rest of the department. 
And most people do feel ghost patrol 
cars are a raw deal. Whether this 
view is legitimate or not is another 
question. But it exists and it hurts 
police public. relations.” 


Prrmartty because of the foregoing 
arguments, there have been some 
developments that the AAA inter- 
prets as a trend away from the use 
of unmarked patrols. Several states 
have abandoned ghosts in recent 
years, including Georgia (where 
troopers once were ordered to “hide 
behind persimmon bushes if neces- 
sary” to get traffic offenders), Min- 
nesota, and New York. 

In each instance, the action re- 
flected thoughts expressed by the 
superintendent of New York’s state 
police: 

“Without question, an identified 
police car prevents accidents and 
deters violators with greater pro- 
ficiency than an unmarked car. The 
marked car also conveys a sense of 
security and protection to the mot- 
orist and non-motorist alike. A police 
oficer driving a conspicuous car, is 
bound to set a good example in ex- 
pert operation and in obedience to 
traffic laws. At the scene of an acci- 
dent or other emergency, a conspicu- 
ous patrol car serves as a warning to 
approaching drivers, and in pursuit 
of a driver or enroute to an emer- 
gency, it provides the additional 

(see POLICE CARS page 88) 
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fast-growth area! 


an offering by FIRSTAMERICA DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


“Every person who invests in well-selected Real Estate in a 
growing section of a prosperous community adopts the 
surest and safest methed of becoming independent, for Real 
Estate is the basis of all wealth.” 

... THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


“...€@ prosperous community...” 


The latest census has revealed what everyone has long known 
— Florida is America’s fastest-growing major state, bar none! 
With 4,000 persons moving to the Sunshine State each week, 
its population has increased 72% since 1950! Its retail sales 
increase from 1954 to 1958 almost doubled that of any other 
state! Its growth in personal income led all other states — 
with an amazing 85% increase as compared with the national 
average of 28%! There is no doubt that Florida’s growth has 
been phenomenal—little doubt that its growth will continue! 


* * * ” 

“...in a growing section... 
ORANGE COUNTY ACREs is located only 16 miles from Orlando 
in a section of Florida that is outpacing virtually every other 
area of this fast-stepping state! Ideally situated right in the 
heart of the fast-growth Atlantic Coast, it is just 18 miles 
from the Atlantic Ocean with its world-famous beaches. But, 
most important, this choice acreage, while as yet undevel- 
oped, is located in the bustling, thriving section known as 
“Florida’s Silver Circle of the ’60’s”, which has seen such 
tremendous industrial expansion in recent years — an area 
that includes Cape Canaveral, the seat of the nation’s missile 
program, Cocoa, Melbourne and Titusville, leading cities in 
Florida’s mushrooming electronics industry, Daytona Beach, 
Orlando, all names that head every list of Florida’s growing- 
est cities! 


“ ..Wwel/l-selected rea/ estate...” 


ORANGE COUNTY ACRES, FIRSTAMERICA’S acreage Offering in 
“Florida’s Silver Circle of the ‘60’s”, was carefully selected 
for its growth potential. Many other tracts of raw, unde- 
veloped land were considered before this particular acreage 
was selected. It was chosen because of its in-the-path- 
of-progress location, and because its 55’ average elevation 
means it will be readily suitable for primary use once the 
needed roads and drainage are engineered. This is the kind 
of land that forward-looking investors seek out whenever 
it becomes available! 


YES, On every count, Orange County Acres is 
the type of i A offering that forms “The Basis 
of All Wealth”, the kind that Theodore Roosevelt 
described as “The Surest and Safest Method of 
Becoming Independent”! 


THE TIME IS NOW! earn more 

about this unusual Vy Ye about the impor- 

tant role it can play in YOUR investment program 

and in YOUR retirement plans! Write for your FREE 
= fact-filled brochure today! 

Please send no money! 
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POLICE CARS 
(From page 87) 


safety factor of immediate recog- 
nition.” 

While unmarks are not best suited 
for ordinary traffic patrol duty, there 
may be a place for them, and though 
they may be unpopular, they appar- 
ently are just as legal as highway 
radar, which courts have consistently 
upheld as constitutional. In what 
appears to be the only upper-court 
ruling on ghost patrols, a California 
court decided in 1930 that the cars 
may be used, since, in many instances, 
“to require use by police of autos of 
distinctive color...would manifestly 
interfere with efficient police work...” 

As the Vancouver Province noted 
editorially, a traffic officer has oc- 
casion to “disguise himself in an 
ordinary touring car in order to catch 
a potential traffic killer just as a 
detective on the force does to wear 
plain clothes to track down a gun- 
man.” The important thing, say the 
experts, is in realizing when such 
camouflaging is justified and nec- 
essary. According to Bernard R. 
Caldwell, director of the Traffic In- 
stitute at Northwestern University, 
inconspicuous patrol cars are ap- 
propriate only “for limited and 
specific enforcement problems.” The 
NSC and IACP say the cars should 
be employed only for jobs that can- 


not otherwise be done by marked 
vehicles. 

For example, ghosts are extremely 
effective in hunting for a car bearing 
a specific license plate. This might 
be the auto of a person wanted for 
a crime or that of a driver known to 
be a chronic violator of traffic laws 
—persons who might elude marked 
cars. Many police departments com- 
pile dossiers on chronic violators and 
use unmarked cars to catch them in 
a sufficient number of infractions to 
bring license revocation. The cars 
also are useful in campaigns against 
specific offenses that policemen in 
regular squad cars almost never wit- 
ness—drinking while driving, for ex- 
ample. Even for these special duties 
and investigations, only a small 
number of unmarks are necessary. 
Reynolds of the NSC suggests that a 
good ratio is four for every one hun- 
dred conspicuous cars on patrol. 

To assure utmost safety, all un- 
marks should be designed so they 
can be made readily identifiable as 
police vehicles. They should always 
have sirens, and, if possible, should 
be outfitted with a gadget called the 
“ghost beacon.” This device is a red 
police flasher-light built into the 
fender of the unmarked squad car. 
It can be hidden or raised several 
feet into the air by pushing a button. 
In lieu of this, officers can outfit 
themselves with flashing red hand 


lights for use when stopping motor- 
ists. Illuminated “POLICE” signs 
that can be shown from inside the 
car are also effective. 

Also, policemen driving unmarks 
at night should exercise special care 
since that is the time motorists are 
most easily alarmed by “suspicious’ 
autos. When chasing an offender. 
safety experts recommend tha: 


troopers turn on the dome lights o° 


their cars so that their uniforms maj 
be easily seen. And for any kind of 
traffic duty, police should, of course, 
be in uniform. 

From both a public relations and 
a safety standpoint, it would seem 
wise for states using ghosts to post 
highway signs at regular intervals 
announcing this policy. Such notice is 
required by law in most states where 
radar and electrical timing devices 
are used, but is rarely—if ever—used 
to indicate unmarked cars. Not only 
would such signs be “fairer” to 
motorists, but they would have the 
same effect as the appearance of a 
plainly-marked car in reminding 
drivers to obey rules of the road. 

Only with proper safeguards and 
with a realization by police admini- 
strators that exterisive concealment 
of squad cars is no guaranteed solu- 


tion of the nation’s mechanized | 


slaughter can ghost patrols safely 
assume their proper place in traffic 
law enforcement. THE END 





THE BIG FREEZE 
(From page 43) 


time being had disappeared. A great 
deal that was said that evening in 
the Mayor’s office had no more effect 
than speeches before a forensic so- 
ciety in Hackensack. At the precinct 
level, the police and other public 
officers were more than fully occu- 
pied on their own. 

On the day of the freeze, more 
than 400 births were recorded in the 
city. Of this number, at least twenty- 
one are known to have taken place 


in private cars, cabs, and ambulances 
caught in the freeze. Deaths that day 
totaled over 250. At least fourteen 
of these took place in the freeze, and 
about two dozen other deaths were 
indirectly attributed to the freeze 
and added to the frantic quality of 
the night. Hand-borne litters replaced 
emergency vehicles. Ordinary citi- 
zens rediscovered for themselves the 
knowledge shared by litter bearers 
in all wars, that most human hands 
support great weight poorly. 
Probably the hacker Miller is ac- 
curate in claiming that the first criti- 




















cal moment in the freeze came when 
he walked away from his cab. And 
most likely the second moment of 
crisis is properly placed at the point 
of mass dismounting from vehicles. 
Without any doubt at all, the third 
crisis came in the morning of the day 
after the freeze. In a sense it merely 
involved a derrick. But it also in- 
volved the first of the truly impor- 
tant command decisions, so often 
discussed and so little understood in 
all their terrible, baffling simplicity. 

In the high level conferences, 
everyone agreed that exits from the 
city must be unblocked to win space 
for clearance of key intersections, 
after which the freeze might be 
broken. This left only the deceptively 
simple question: Which side of the 
river? Should a start be made on the 
near or far side? It must be remem- 
bered that clearance could hardly be 
gentle. 

Later, several officials claimed that 
they had pleaded for making a start 
on the far shores of the river. But 
this overlooks the problem that ex- 
isted that morning. Who could enlist 
cooperation from other communities 
in disposal of privately owned ve- 
hicles worth thousands of dollars 
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= s mplicity, it was decided to begin reacted as if touched with flame. A three subway lines had come to a 
> ENE Ton the city’s own side of the river. hundred hands were laid on the der- full stop and the third broke down 
noon, after great exertions and rick before anyone could tell who the next day. 
arks much exercise of ingenuity, a der- had moved first. At the point when transit author- 
care. } pick under police command had been Later, the communities across the ities debated some means of ration- 
‘ wet put into place near a midtown tun- river made some efforts to clear ing subway transportation, the ugliest 
ous Inel and the first of the motionless their own tunnel and bridge en- and perhaps most conclusive phase 
ander, cars had been dropped into the river trances. They were met in midriver of the freeze set in. Vandalism is 
tha: to make way for a little movement. and driven back by citizens from the never too well concealed below the 
ts ©° [Half an hour later the derrick itself city bent on saving their property surface of metropolitan life. Fanned 
ma)’ [had been shoved into the river. From from wanton destruction. In any by rumors of food shortage, hysteria 
id o this point many observers began to case, the freeze was in the city itself, spread and with it vandalism on a 
urse, }regard the freeze as permanent. not on the far shores, and so even a very large scale. Bands of hoodlums 
half cleared tunnel or bridge made swept through the unused subway 
and }Wuar naprenep was that, during no difference in the city. With the tunnels. Some electrocuted them- 
s€€M the morning, crowds of drivers came passage of weeks, clearance cam- selves by touching high voltage elec- 
Post }back to see what could be done to paigns of many sorts were planned. tric lines and rails, but others per- 
rvals retrieve their cars. Already, many Actually, none had a better chance sisted and ripped out and destroyed 
ic€ 1S |} owners feared the loss of a substan- than the first, and later attempts vital parts of enough subway cars to 
here tial asset. At the river’s edge, where were made quite without spirit. block the tubes. Highway transport, 
vices |the derrick was slowly manhandled Next, the freeze reached the sub- of course, could not be used to re- 
used Jinto place, hundreds of drivers’ as- way system. The day following the pair the subways. In addition, mer- 
only sembled. Silently they watched the freeze was a Sunday. On Monday, chants had used the subways for 
to |first car, supported by a sling of the full weight of the blow fell upon hand deliveries, adding to the ulti- 
the [cables, rise easily into the air and the subways. As with the streets, mate jam, and piles of goods stood 
of a | then drop into the water with a great the major intersections proved the abandoned on subway platforms un- 
ling splash. The first reaction was one of fatal weakness. The more important derground. 
i. shock and disbelief—until someone subway stations simply became 
and | laughed. The laughter touched off jammed to the point of immobility. Av tHE peak of chaos, though, a sort 
1ini- | violent action among the car owners. In two downtown stations, panic de- of order was emerging. The railroad 
nent } Here policemen, guardians of order, veloped. Car doors were held open tubes into the city remained open, 
olu- | were themselves setting out to de- and trains were thereby trapped in (see THE BIG FREEZE page 90) 
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THE BIG FREEZE 
(From page 89) 


to be abandoned only much later. 
Water-borne traffic increased imme- 
diately. But food and other necessi- 
ties still had to be moved from rail 
tube and dock. For this purpose, two 
quite new kinds of organization took 
shape. 

The car owners in the first weeks 
took to meeting together where their 
autos had become embedded in the 
freeze. At first they came simply to 
protect property. But a sort of cama- 
raderie developed among them. Since 
they found themselves strung out in 
lines along the city’s old paths of 
communication, they readily formed 
a sort of gigantic bucket brigade that 
shoved food along. 

It was in the work of the bucket 
brigades that hand carts first ap- 
peared. These represented a clear 
case of adaptation to surroundings. 
They were narrow, so that they 
could pass on sidewalks. They were 
long, so that they would have fair 
capacity. And they were mounted on 
automobile wheels, there being, as 
one engineer put it, “an oversupply 
of car wheels on the hoof.” It is clear 
that every wheel pirated from an au- 
tomobile added to the total immobil- 
ity of the freeze, but by this time 
cars were being used as emergency 
shelters, as lovers’ havens, as homes 
for pets, and for many other pur- 
poses not planned in Detroit. 


The second kind of organization 
came about through competition for 
the first food shipments—rather fren- 
zied competition, because people 
were hungry. Each part of the city 
had to act for itself. Curiously, they 
organized along the lines of the old 
settlements that through the years 
had fused into one city. And it now 
developed that a police system de- 
signed to curb individual crime could 
not cope with organized warfare 
among villages. 

The gravest incident took place 
along Chambers Street, later to be 
known as “the frontier.” It quickly 
became apparent that the freeze had 
drastically altered the balance of 
power in the ancient game of cops 
and robbers. Holding the advantage 
of initiative, the robbers no longer 
feared modern police communica- 
tions. Accordingly, robbery flour- 
ished—until residents organized to 
deal with it. The problem was at its 
worst in the lower part of the city 
with its close-packed agglomeration 
of wealth— wealth accumulated, 
wealth preserved, and wealth at 
work. 

Raiders from the upper ends of the 
city struck swiftly at the lower end 
and then vanished on foot. The 
lower end formed a Protective As- 
sociation. The chairman of the Asso- 
ciation, or P.A., came to have the 
combined powers of a sub-mayor 
and a secretary of state. The P.A., 
making only slight headway in its 











“tS THIS COMING OUT OF THE HOUSE MONEY OR ARE YOU TREATING?” 








battle against lawlessness, took the 
drastic step of setting up barriers the 
length of Chambers Street from 
river to river. Guards, appointed by 
the P.A., questioned everyone at- 
tempting to pass from the upper ‘o 
the lower part of the city. In time, a 
system of passes came into use, bit 
this was only after the Township of 
Chelsea, the Village of Greenwich, 
the City of Hapsburgia (along the 
outlines of the old-time Yorkville), 
and other localities had achieved 
their own forms of organization. 
Then each area competed on equal 
terms for the limited food supplies. 


Corrousty, although Lower City 
was the first organized locality, it 
also disbanded first. This, in the lan- 
guage of the reports, came about 
through “a combination of external 
and internal pressures.” The internal 
pressure started immediately after 
the freeze. Most car-driving residents 
of the city, it turned out, paid for 
their vehicles on installments. With- 
in the first month most installment 
paying stopped. Within the second 
month all of it ended. The effect on 
money lenders was drastic. Since 
money lenders of all sorts centered 
in Lower City, the area suffered’ 
from depopulation through loss of 
function. 

The external pressure developed 
rapidly, too. The institutions of Low- 
er City had extensive connections 
with the rest of the country and even 
the rest of the world. The freeze 
sharply curtailed these connections. 
At first the difficulties were the sub-} 
ject of friendly enough pleasantries 
in other places, and many helpful 
suggestions were made. As weeks 
passed, however, group after group 
broke connections with Lower City. 
Chains of porters using back-packs 
and hand carts carried cash and‘ 
other reserves to dockside, whence 
they were moved away by boat. The 
Protective Association for a while 
debated whether or not to stop the 
flight of capital forcibly. Word of 
this leaked and the notion was 
shelved after several companies of 
infantrymen from nearby army posts 
ostentatiously took up positions on 
beachheads facing Lower City. 

The other new communities, less 
specialized than Lower City, felt the 
coming of change less violently. But 
all suffered equally the gradual 
pinching off of electric power. The 
power failure had been visualized by 
a few far-sighted men within the 
first days of the freeze. The problem 
of hauling fuel proved insuperable. 
The enterprising merchant who first 





filled a large boat with kerosene 
lamps and lanterns and tied up at 
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one of the city’s docks, made a kill- 
ng. 

The industries that survived the 
rst stages of the freeze went under 

ith the power failure. From then 
on, for a period of many months, 
each dock was the scene of daily 
competition for places on _ boats. 
Families, surrounded by movable 
possessions, sometimes sat for days 
to make sure of a crossing. Where 
did they all go? No study yet com- 
pleted supplies the answer. Sur- 
rounding communities did swell up 
quickly in the weeks following the 
freeze, but each of them thereupon 
applied its own anti-city blockade. 
When outright blockade threatened 
to cause bloodshed, the neighboring 
communities consented only to guar- 
antee speedy passage for the emi- 
grants into the hinterland. 


Some stayed. They read by kerosene 
lamp at night. They kept warm 
through that first terrible winter by 
all sorts of improvised stoves, fire 
boxes, and space heaters. They 
worked together, each in his own 
township, to bring in food and to 
fight fires, the most dreaded of all 
scourges. The hospitals close to the 
water’s edge proved more than 


| ample for the dwindled population. 


These were maintained. Empty park- 
ing lots were turned into gardens. 
Small scale farming sprang up in all 
the vacant areas. Auto mechanics 


and gas station attendants left almost 
in a body, but other handicraftsmen 
stayed, and some became known for 
many blocks around. After a while, 
on some streets debris closed in 
around the long-abandoned vehicles, 
and, from a slight distance, it ap- 
peared almost as if a mounding over, 
a blending in, and disappearing 
could be seen. Moss grew in cracks 
in concrete walls. Mushrooms 
sprouted in corners of empty ware- 
houses. 

That was after most of the people 
left. Those who stayed came to like 
their towns, or so they said, and took 
some pride in the distances they 
walked and the things they did to 
make a living. Then the emigrants 
became mainly younger sons, just 
grown and restless and looking for 
their own place in a bigger world. 
Often enough the same scene was 
repeated in smoke-darkened apart- 
ments, now roomy and quiet. Gen- 
erally it happened in the morning. 
A son came to his parents and said 
simply that he was ready to leave. 
Some mothers wept, but rarely did 
they protest. They had seen and 
endured much, these quiet, toil- 
worn folk, and little needed to be 
said on these mornings. They said 
their goodbyes at home, and then 
the family walked silently to the 
dock, and the son put his valise in a 
rowboat and set out to face the hum- 
ming world beyond. THE END 





SCENTS 
(From page 56) 


briquettes. Home cleaning fluids 
raised a problem. Wives prefer a nice 
smell when they spot-clean a jacket, 
but husbands don’t like to go out 
smelling of perfume. The answer 
was simple: use a fugitive scent that 
disappears fast. 

The advent of pressurized aerosols 
opened new horizons to the per- 
fumer. Home sprays scented with 
apple blossom, lavender, spice, mint, 
camphor, cedar, pine, and floral bou- 
quets are now sold by the super- 
markets, variously recommended for 
kitchens, bathrooms, linen closets, 
and other quarters, and it is sug- 
gested that hostesses scent-condition 
rooms to taste. If the fad spreads we 
may be headed for a spell of fragrant 
living. 

In the Rhodia laboratory I found 
Mrs. Selma Weidenfeld sitting on a 
stool at her “perfumer’s organ”—a 
semicircular arrangement of shelves 
that brings hundreds of flasks within 
easy reach. She was composing a 
scent to enhance the appeal of a 
liquid detergent. “I want a nice, 
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clean smell,” she said. “I may use as 
many as thirty different notes.” I 
sniffed the flask. It was a kind of 
spring-flower-garden smell. 

One of Rhodia’s most challenging 
jobs was to help design the scents 
used in “Behind the Great Wall,” a 
recent Chinese travel movie that is 
ingeniously scored with smells blown 
in through the air ducts to match its 
scenes. Hundreds of basic scents 
were blended to create the olfactory 
sensations of harbors and docks, 
barnyards, flaming torches, bursting 
bombs, opium dens, trapped tigers, 
and swollen Chinese rivers. Many 
experts were consulted, and a part 
of the job was a search for an un- 
contaminated river to smell, in cre- 
ating the scent of a Chinese flood. 
If the fad catches on, films will 
have to add a new credit line: “scent 
composer.” 

But industrial perfumers admit 
that they can’t always compete with 
nature. A supermarket mogul came 
to one of them and asked if he could 
concoct an essence of freshly-ground 
coffee. The scent-maker thought it 
over. “Grind some coffee,” he re- 
plied. THE END 
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that's best for your purpose 







MODEL 
5000 


Greatest ALL PURPOSE, 
completely safe Stand 
for costly office ma- 
chines. Adjustable open 
top... noise-escape 
hatch. Castings cover 
retractable casters; 

enchor firmly on floor. 





For further information 
write Dept. K 
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TIFFANY STAND CO. 


7350 Forsyth St. Louis 5, Mo 


EAT ANYTHING 
WITH FALSE TEETH 









Trouble with loose plates that slip, rock or cause 
sore gums? Try Brimms Plasti-Liner. One applica 
tion makes plates fit snugly without | eng paste 
or cushions. Brimms Plasti-Liner adheres perma 
nently to your plate; ends the bother of temporary 
appuceess. ith plates held firmly by Plasti-Liner, 

U CAN EAT ANYTHING! Simply lay soft 
strip of Plasti-Liner on troublesome upper or lower. 
Bite and it molds perfectly. Easy to use, tasteless, 
odorless, harmless to you and your plates. Remova- 
ble as directed. Money-back ee 7 At your drug 
counter. $1.50 reliner for 1 plate;$2.50,for 2 plates. 
Plasti-Liner, Inc., Dept. KW-1, 1075 Main Street, 
Buffalo 9, New York 


BRIMMS PLASTI-LINER 
THE PERMANENT DENTURE RELINER 
AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
‘ with Club name add- 
ed, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 








6*-11, each . $2.75 
12-23, each $2.20 
24-47, each $1.90 
48 or more, each... $1.60 


* Minimum quantity 


( ment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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NO NEED TO SELL—JUST SHOW 
SURE FIRE MONEY MAKER 


If your town has just a few wet freezes 
during the winter your club can make 
hundreds of dollars just showing a 
brand new item, not a gadget, that 
almost every car owner will buy. Send 
$2 (retail price) for sample and full 
details. If not enthused return sample 
for full refund. This is a strictly winter 
selling item. Act now! Send for sam- 
ple and book your order. Al Quinn, 
P O Box 7064, Waco, Texas. 
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BASS FISHERMEN WILL 
SAY I'M CRAZY “iy mechoa’ 


JUST ONE TRIAL WILL PROVE THAT | MAKE 
EVERY FISHERMAN’S DREAM COME TRUE! 
I have no fishing tackle to sell, I make a good living out 


of my profession. But fishing is my . And beca 
of thie hobby, I discovered a way to get i these 
—even in waters most fishermen say are “ out.” 


I don’t spin, troll, cast or use any other method you 
ever heard of. Yet, without live or prepared bait, I can 
come home with a string of 5 and 6 pound beauties 
while a man twenty feet away won’teven get a strike. 
You can learn w in a few minutes. It is legal 
in every state. All the equipment you need costs less 
than a dollar and you can get it in any local store. 
The chances are no man who fishes your waters has 
ever used my method—or even heard of it. When you 
have tried it— just once—you'’ll realize what terrific 
bass fishing you've been missing. 
Let me tell you about this method—and explain why 
I m willing to let you try it for the whole season 
without risking a single penny of your money. There 
is no charge for this information— now or any other 
time. But I guarantee that the facts I send you can 
fet you started toward the greatest base ing you 
ve ever known. Send me your name today—letter 
or postcard. You've got a real fishing thrill ahead of 
you. Eric 8. Fare, hland Park 27, Illinois. 


PORTABLE GARAGE $8.95 (Formerly $10.95) 
Fits all makes and models 


\ Protect against Rain. 
Dust, Snow, and Sun. Made 

* of vinyl plastic. Elasticized 
bottoi: holds securely. 


Direct from mfr: Enclose check or money order for 
$8.95+650 postage. 10-DAY MONKY BACK GUARANTEE 


EXTRA HEAVY PLASTIC GARAGE $10.95+$1 post. 
ROYALE PRODUCTS, Dept.64, Box 2056, NY 17, NY 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala. 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery, Ala. 








HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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DOCUMENT DETECTIVE 
(From page 65) 


rienced attorneys would rather pass 
than give him a second chance at 
impressing a jury. In one court case, 
following an incriminating identifi- 
cation of typewriting samples, the 
defense attorney stalked up to 
Sellers brandishing several sheets of 
typewritten papers. Shoving one 
sheet under Sellers’ nose, he said: 
“Do you mean you can tell me what 
typewriter produced this letter just 
by looking at it?” 

“Yes, that was written on a Rem- 
ington,” said Sellers, then he gazed 
past the outstretched document, “and 
that one in your hand is on an L. C. 
Smith.” As the jury laughed appre- 
ciatively, the lawyer retired. 

“Only one time have I ever seen 
him mad,” says Louis Lombardi, an 
attorney, a fellow Kiwanian, and a 
frequent golfing partner of Sellers. 
“I was having a bad first nine one 
day. Clark sensed my frustration and 
must have eased up a little so as not 
to beat me too badly. But on the 
back nine I burned up the course and 
came in one over par. When we com- 
pleted the eighteenth hole he looked 
me straight in the face, his blue eyes 
flashing fire, and poked me three or 
four times with ‘his finger right on 
the chest, snorting, ‘Louie Lombardi, 
I'll never be sorry for you again!” 
Sellers is rarely embarassed on the 
golf course. He shoots in the low 80’s 
and as another one of his attorney 
golfing partners has pointed out: 
“His golf, like everything else about 
the man, is consistent.” 


His consistency in the courtroom 
has often caused him to be the target 
of journalists. Several book pub- 
lishers have requested him to write 
an autobiography, but being a per- 
fectionist and realizing that a proper 
job would require four or five years, 
he has declined. The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post has published five articles 
on his career and at one time they 
said that except for politicians they 
had written more words about him 
than about any other living man. 
Recently the American Weekly pub- 
lished an article dealing with two of 
his famous cases. 

On one occasion Life magazine 
wanted to do a story on another case 
in which he was involved. Charles 
Babonet lived in poverty in a Los 
Angeles shack, but after he died 
his desk drawer was opened and 
was found stuffed with thousand 
dollar bills. The story appeared in 
the newspapers, and within a few 
days a family appeared bearing a 
will that named them heirs. to the 







money. At one time in his life, 
Babonet had supposedly hitchhiked 
to the beach at Santa Monica and 
was picked up by this family, who 
treated him kindly. The family 
claimed that he made an effort ‘o 
find their name, then willed them 
his entire fortune—$387,000. Thej 
story, as seen by Life, centered} 
around a “kindness returned” theme, 
but when the magazine reporter j 

arrived to interview Sellers, he wes x 
told to check the report that hadj 
just been submitted to the district 
attorney’s office. The report revealed 
the will as a forgery. Life withdrew 
its reporter and sent him on another 
assignment. 

This bogus will was only one of 
seven presented to claim Babonet’s 
inheritance. One will on wrapping 
paper was placed under the door of 
a bank. The signature of another 
will was “burnt off.” One arrived 
from Colorado minus the sender's 
name and address. Another of the 
forged wills was written by a woman 
whose husband did not know she 
had written it. Witnesses listed on 
three of the wills were dead and 
their signatures faked. 

As each will was presented, it was ’ 
quickly discredited by Sellers. One De 
will was disproved by the typewriter /L__ 
used to type it. Another will was 
written on a will form not printed 
until after the date appearing on it. 
Another will, dated 1941, had been 
signed by a balJpoint pen. Even an 
amateur detective can tell you that 
the ballpoint pen, with its “write- 
under-water” promotion, did not 
appear on the market until after 
1945. As a result of Sellers’ exam- 
inations, one man was sent to the 
penitentiary, a woman pleaded guilty 
and was placed on probation, and 
all seven wills were thrown out of 
court. The estate eventually went to 
Babonet’s nearest relatives in 
Austria. 

Although he is normally modest 
about his attainments, Sellers admits 
to having the most interesting job 
of anyone he knows. “You never 
know when you're going to discover 
a little shred of evidence that will 
completely change the complexion of 
a case,” he says. Even at such times, 
however, there is little change in his 
composure. He continues bent like a 
question mark over his microscope 
while he says to his partner in the 
next room in an even tone: “Dave, 
come here and take a look at this.” 

“When I hear him say those 
words,” says David Black, “I know 
that what he has discovered must be 
dynamite.” 

It is Clark Sellers’ innate curiosity 

(see DOCUMENT DETECTIVE page 94) 
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Enjoy sleeping comfort pe better health with Auto- 
matic Bed Warmer. 5 year guarantee. $24.95 postpaid. 
BERO BROTHERS 
607 McKinley Avenue, Newark, Ohio 















CITRUS FRUITS 


Tree ripened in Florida. Mixed citrus 
shipped daily direct from grove to you. 


F.0.B. $5.50 per Bu. 
$4.25 per 12 Bu. 


Shipped Express Collect. Check or 
money orders. 


KIWANIS CLUB OF GREATER 
BRANDON, FLORIDA 


P.O. Box 1381 * Brandon, Florida 





| ADDING MACHINE =a 





2 for 
$198 ea. $3.69 
+ —- X + 


ADD SUBT. MULT. DIV. 


Do all 4 operations. Easy to use, 100% 


accurate. Leatherette case included ADD 4% 
Perfect for Housewife, Student, Engi- TAX IN PA. 
neer or general home use. Made entirely 

in America. Beware of cheapened imi- AGENTS 
tations. Money back guarantee. Send 

check or M.O. We pay postage WANTED 


TOM THUMB P.O. Box 5066 
Dept. J-101 Philadelphia 11, Pa. 














“LLAMA” Slippers 8% 





From high in the ANDES Mountains of Peru. She'll 
love these soft, luxurious slippers that are so soothing 
to tired feet. Made entirely from genuine Llama skin 
(fur), with all-fur insole. The PERFECT gift. Sizes 
5 to 10 
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Box J-97 
LATIN VILLAGE Old San Diego 10, Calif. 
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31 printed books! 
Over 1,800 pages! 
Largest source of 
professional laugh material 
in show business. 
Gags, routines, 
ad-libs, etc. 
ideal for speakers, 
emcees, entertainments. 


For free catalog, write: 










111 E. Carpenter St. 
New York 


1960 e 








"RITUAL" 


MASKS 


7s 
$4 PER PAIR 


These intriguing CEREMONIAL 
masks will lend that added touch to your DEN or 
OFFICE. Hand carved from genuine Pochote wood by 
the primitive COPAN Indians deep in the jungles of 
HONDURAS. No two sets alike. Approx. 14” in height. 


Box J-97 
LATIN VILLAGE Old San Diego 10, Calif. 


ZONE YOUR MAIL 
When responding to- advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 
address. 


SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 


NORTHEL Reactivator 
keeps septic tank and 
cesspool clean. A bacteria 
concentrate breaks up 
solids and grease — pre- 
vents overflow, back-up, 
odors. Regular use saves 
costly pumping or dig- 
ging. Simply mix dry 
powder in water, flush 
down toilet. Non-poisonous, non-caustic. 
Guaranteed to reactivate septic tank, cess- 
pool. Six months supply (23 ozs.) only 
$2.95 postpaid. 
NORTHEL DISTRIBUTORS, KM-12 

















P.O. Box 1103 Mirneapolis 40, Minnesota 


100 U. $. 
STAMPS 


Pr 10c 2¢ Washington 


75 Years old! 


ES! We'll rush you 100 all-different U.S. 

Stamps — including famous “History-in- 
the-Making” Issues — for only 10¢/ (Standard 
catalogue value guaranteed at least #2.50.) 
Also Airmails, 8 — eal Delivers, Postage Dues, 
Hi nh Denomina etc. Some over 75 years 
ol All for an 10¢ with sqpeeres. (Offer 
a to adults only.) Don't delay. Rush name 


and address — with 10¢ to help cover shipping, 
handling—NOW to: LITTLETON ST. TAMP co., 
Dept. K-1, Littleton, N. H. 





EMBOSSED 
ALUMINUM COASTERS 





A replica ot the new Kiwanis International 
Building has been embossed on aluminum 
coasters, 3%” in diameter. Available in sets 
of 8 Coasters. 


C-1959, Coaster, Kiwanis International Building— 
set of 8 Coasters..... : $1.75 
Canada $2.00 


Order from 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
Kiwanis International Building 
101 East Erie Street Chicago 11. Illinois 


FORCES You to Save 
$1,000.00 Automatically! 


* START SAVING 
$1,000 NOW 
Get Perpetual Date & 
Amount Banks. Insert 
25c a day and watch 
date advance, amount 
increase. FORCES you 
to save daily, or Cal- 
endar Bank won't 
change date. Save for 
vacations, car, home, 
college, retirement, 
etc. Use year after 
year. Pays for itself 
in 8 days. Reg. $3.50. 
Now only $1.99 each; 3 for $5.75; 6 for $I!. Rad 25c 
a bank postage. LEECRAFT Dept. 1-K, 300 Albany 

Ave., Brooklyn 13, . Sold by mail only. 
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BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 


SAVE % TO *%! 


The talk of the Country—You can now buy diamond 
jewelry by mail direct from one of America’s Well 
Known Diamond Cutters. Any ring mailed direct for 
FREE 10 DAYS inspection without any payment, 
if references given. Even appraise it at our risk. 


Over 5000 styles $50. to $100,000 





r 





| Carat Brilliant 
White Diamond s 
Lady's or Man's 
Solitaire Ring 





1961 


> 
EMPIRE DIAMOND CORPORATION | 
Empire State Bldg., Dept. 32, New York |, N.Y. 

Send FREE Catalog 32 
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A SHOOT OFF THE OLD ROOT 


oS: alone, to the parlor 

In disgrace for some juvenile prank, 
I sat on the hard, scratchy sofa, 
Like a thief in a courtroom, and shrank 
From the censuring eyes of my forebears 
And tearfully knew they must be 
Reserving a seat in perdition 
For the crookedest twig on their tree. 
But listening, as I grew older, 
To stories passed down from the days 
Of these haughty great-uncles and grandaunts, 
[ grinned at their self-righteous gaze, 
Concluding, from what I heard rumored, 
It fitting their pictures be strung 
On the cold, musty walls of our parlor, 
For sure, they deserved to be hung! 


CATHERINE CAMERON THAXTER 


THE INNER FOE 


fter a necessary while, we learn 
To live with pain, to treat it not as friend 
But as companion. Our defenses turn 
To build new safety and we comprehend 
A hundred things we gave no thought before— 
How cautiously each movement must be made, 
How carefully secured each eager door, 
And how inviolate from any raid 
The inner self must be. Yet there is part 
Of each of us protection cannot hold 
Against the shattering move: the helpless heart 
Unthinkingly admits again the old 
Enchantment. Every brittle wall comes down 
To leave it wholly stripped of all defense. 
A voice is heard, and all its towers drown 
In tidal waves of crashing turbulence. 


Bonnie E. Parker 


94 


DOCUMENT DETECTIVE 
(From page 92) 


about things as well as his fascine - 
tion with his work that has placed 
him atop his profession. His curiosity 
permeates his everyday life. Lat 
year he and his wife, Frances, mace 
a world tour to visit document exarr - 
iners in many different countries. 
While in Ceylon they saw elephan‘s 
hauling both logs and people. Selle:s 
wondered what it would be like ‘o 
ride on the bare back of an elephant 
and expressed his wonderment to 
his host. In the manner of Eastern 
hospitality, he was given an oppor- 
tunity to find out, and soon was 
seated atop a walking elephant. His 
only comment on this experience is: | 
“I was quite glad to get down.” 

On his return Sellers reported his 
findings in Tokyo, Manila, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Colombo, Wies- 
baden, West Berlin, Stockholm, and 
London to fellow practitioners of his 
art, the twenty or thirty men who 
qualify as members of the American 
Society of Questioned Document 
Examiners. “Getting and maintain- 
ing an education is something like 
taking a bath,” he has said. “In 
neither case can you get one and 
then consider the situation perma- 
nent.” 


Occastonatty, while working on a 
case, Sellers will show some of the 
documents to his attractive blonde 
secretary, Mrs. George (Maryon) 
Hudson. “After two and a half years 
of working for Mr. Sellers,” she may | 
“even I have learned to spot some of 
the more obvious forgery attempts. 
But as for standing up in front of a 
jury and trying to prove it, I would 
be lost.” 

Next to detecting forgery, con- 
vincing a jury is Sellers’ most met | 
tant job. He considéfrs the examina- 
tion of questioned documents as both 
a science and an art: it is a science 
to discover what is right and an art 
to communicate this discovery to a 
jury with twelve men of varying 
taste and education. 

After a case in which he proved 
that a diary presented in evidence 
was a forgery, Sellers overheard the 
foreman of the jury talking to one of 
the trial lawyers: “You were foolish 
to waste your money hiring an ex- 
pert. Every man on the jury could» 
see the diary was a forgery without 
any help from him.” Clark Sellers, 
who believes that the highest 
achievement of a document exam- 
iner is to demonstrate forgery s0 
clearly that the jurors believe they 
have discovered it themselves, 
smiled. THE END 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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READY TO SELL 
IN THE 
HANDY SIX-PACK 


Contains the three most popular 


Also available in DeLuxe Eight-Pack, 
Containing 2-60, 2-75, 4-100 watts. 


SOLAR LIGHT BULBS HAVE 35% 
LONGER LIFE! You’re selling the best 
when you sell nationally-advertised, 
nationally-known Solar light bulbs. 
The average light bulb is designed 
for 750 hours. Solar light bulbs are 
made to last over 1,000 hours... more 
than 35% longer life! And even with 
your club’s generous profit allowance 
they cost your neighbor no more than 
ordinary light bulbs! 


NO REPACKING OR REBAGGING! Solar 


] light bulbs are packed ready to sell in 


convenient six or eight-packs . . . in 
the most popular assortments. 


NEVER BEFORE SUCH AN EASY, 
PROVEN WAY TO RAISE MONEY! 
Everyone uses light bulbs. The aver- 
age home has 35 to 40 light bulbs and 
most home-owners do not keep even a 
small stock of bulbs on hand (a strong 
selling point for you to remember). 











light values; 2-60, 2-75, 2-100 watts. 
Packed 18 packs in a handy tote case. 


Packed 12 packs in a handy tote case. 


Start the ball rolling toward your fund raising 
goal now. Fill in the attached order blank 
(allow two weeks for delivery) and mail it 
today! 3% discount for cash with order. . 


Solar Electric Division, El-Tronics, Inc. 


“L00 Youu Neighbou w Fovo! .. . 


SELL 


Members, neighbors and friends will 
use them in their homes, offices, fac- 
tories or stores. 


YOUR SOLAR FUND RAISING PROGRAM 
WILL GO OVER THE TOP IN A HURRY! 
If a 50-member club sells only two 
cases per member, your club can 
realize a profit of $1,080 in one meet- 
ing! And many other clubs have done 
just that! 


NO INVESTMENT. . . NO CASH OUT- 
LAY . . . UNSOLD LIGHT BULBS MAY 
BE RETURNED! Most clubs can com- 
plete their sales campaign within ten 
days. And so that your club will enjoy 
a clear profit on all that you sell, un- 
sold cases may be returned prepaid 
within 30 days. There is a nominal 
charge of 50c per case to cover re- 
inspection, re-packing and handling. 
Freight charges are prepaid on ten 
or more cases. 


felome’4el0]-m|c]-|-1¢), a -Wod-\\Le)-1 Vou me le)’, Ame 


Solar Electric Division, El-Tronics, Inc. 
Dept. K 161, Warren, Pa. 
Please ship 
Light Bulbs (18 Six-Packs per case) at $16.20 per case, 
___ ~cases of Solar Eight-Pack Light Bulbs (12 Ejight- 
Packs per case) at $14.40 per case. Total of $ ‘ 


Gentlemen: 


feo) mY -. 


LIGHT BULBS 








HERE’S HOW 
THE PROFITS 
CAN PILE UP! 


Sell each Six-Pack for $1.50 
Your Cost . .. 90 


Profit each Six-Pack . $ 60 
Sell each case (18 packs) . . $27.00 
Cost each case (18 packs) 16.20 
Profit each case . $10.80 
Sell each Eight-Pack $2.00 

Your Cost 1.20 
Profit each Eight-Pack . . $ 80 
Sell each case (12 packs) . . $24.00 
Cost each case (12 packs) 14.40 
Profit each case . 


$9.60 


a 





cases of Solar Six-Pack 








Name of Club 














Telephone Number. 


Ship to. 
City cnc Wein 
Your Name Title. 
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‘FOR OFFICE Olympia Standard Office Typewriter 
...preferred by “perfectionists” the world over! 
Fully-equipped with a score of unique features for 
easier, faster, finer typing. Automatic paper injector- 
ejector—interchangeable carriage—spring-cushioned 


HOME—SCHOOL Olympia DeLuxe Portable... 
makes “short work” of the whole family’s assign- 
ments! A breeze to operate—even for the inexpe- 
rienced typist. Fully-equipped with the finest 
features—from convenient half-spacing to key-set 
tabs. Handsome color options. Choice of type styles. 


speed keys—correcting space bar—to name just a few. 
All at no extra cost. Precision-built in Europe’s larg- 
est, most modern typewriter factory. Put one to the 
test—“on-the-job”—before you decide on any other 
typewriter, See Yellow Pages for nearest dealer. 


OR TRAVEL Olympia Lightweight Portable... 
for anyone who’s going places! Slim, trim and com: 
pact—weighs less than 10 pounds—case and all. 
Unexcelled for precision-built quality—it’s the 
fastest, smoothest, most efficient lightweight port- 
able you can buy. Distinctive carrying case. 








FREE —T ype Style Selector Guide for Olympia DeLuxe Portables—write to 
Olympia Diu, Dept. KC Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 West St N. Y.C.6. 











